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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: “The Mafia will be crushed,” 
vow prosecutors as new trials begin 


Leaders of New York’s major Mob families are charged with 
running a murderous criminal conspiracy that reaches back to 
1931. Tough investigations and sophisticated tactics could cripple 
the Cosa Nostra. » Assistant U.S. Attorney Diane Giacalone and 
Mafia Boss John Gotti come from the same neighborhood. Now 


she faces him from the opposite side of the law. 





WORLD: A wave of bombings creates 
fear and anger in the City of Light 


PARIS PANIC! cries a headline after terrorist bombs in the capital 
rock stores, bars and public buildings, killing eight. » Philippine 
President Corazon Aquino scores a triumph during a tour of 

the U.S. Following her speech to a joint session of Congress, 
Senator Robert Dole shouts, “Cory, you hit a home run!” Shoots 


back Aquino: “I hope the bases were loaded.” 


MEDICINE: A new drug may prolong 


the lives of thousands of AIDS patients 


It is called AZT, and it worked so well in suppressing AIDS 


symptoms during a nationwide study that plans are being made 

for widespread use of the drug. Though AZT could be on the mar- 
ket in 90 days, doctors stress it is not a cure, and ethical questions 
are being raised by the decision to make it available to only about 


half the nation’s AIDS victims. 


28 
Nation 


Blasted as a wimp, 
Reagan keeps trying for 
an arms deal. » A TIME 
poll finds a popular 
President but an 
uncertain electorate. 


70 

Music 

The diversity of Ameri- 
can composers is dis- 
played in the premieres 
of works by three mas- 
ters: Bernstein, Carter 
and Ellington. 





52 

Economy & Business 
TIME’s Board of 
Economists forecasts 
faster growth. » New 
trade talks. » Texas 

Air swallows People 
Express. 


71 
Books 


A Summons to Mem- 
phis, only the second 
novel by the short-story 
master Peter Taylor, 
69, is well worth the 
36-year wait. 


62 

Sport 

Crashing the longest 
homer ever in Royals 
Stadium, Heisman 
Winner Bo Jackson 
tackles a new career 
> Montana felled. 


74 
Video 


Inspired by the success 
of The Cosby Show, a 
wave of wholesome 
family series is 

moving into the TV 
neighborhood. 


16 


Behavior 

The 44-year-old “Sears 
catalog” of psychologi- 
cal tests, the Minnesota 


Multiphasic Personality 


Inventory, gets an 
updating. 


76 

Religion 

On the 1,600th anniver- 
sary of his conversion, 
St. Augustine is hailed 
by Pope John Paul as 
the “common father of 
Christian civilization.” 
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DOES IT SEEM THAT COMMITMENT TO QUALITY 
IS BECOMING A THING OF THE PAST? 


COME TO NEW ENGLAND. 





The New England we speak of is just 
that-The New England. 

Once, we were known as New 
England Life. Today, we're a partnership of 
financial services companies, with $33 bil- 
lion in assets under management. A family 
offering life insurance, mutual funds, finan- 
cial planning and employee benefits. 

At The New England, we not only 
admire a respect for quality. We like to think 





we've exemplified it for the more than 
150 years we've been in business. 
Commitment to quality is one of the 
ways our representatives earn the trust and 
promote the security of our clients. Ifyou'd 
like to form a long-term relationship with a 
company that does business this way, come 
to New England. The New England. 
For the name of your local representa- 
tive, phone 1-800-222-2725. 





NIE The New England 


Your Financial Partner 











ALetter from the Publisher 


ith her address to students 
W at New York University 
last week (see WORLD), Philip- 
pine President Corazon Aquino 
became the fourth major figure 
drawn from the personalities in 
the news to participate in the 
TIME Distinguished Speakers 
Program. Initiated by TIME three 
years ago as part of the festivities 
marking the magazine’s 60th an- 
niversary, the purpose of the pro- 
gram is to provide the outstand- 
ing men and women who have 
appeared on TIME covers with a platform from which to address 
students at colleges and universities across the country 
The series was inaugurated in February 1984 by President 
Reagan, who spoke at Illinois’ Eureka College, his alma mater 
Celebrating his 73rd birthday and the 129th anniversary of 
the college’s founding, the President spoke on the need for 
a historical perspective in evaluating the changes that have 
transformed the U.S. over the past five decades. Later that 
year former Vice Presidential Candidate Geraldine Ferraro 
addressed students at the University of Wisconsin at Madison 
on the importance of adhering to liberal principles within the 
Democratic Party. And last December, Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter Brian Mulroney selected the University of Chicago as the fo- 
rum to drive home his views on the dangers of protectionist 
trade policies. 
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Distinguished Speakers Mulroney, Reagan and Ferraro 


“There is an old debate in aca- 
demic life between those who be- 
lieve that the world is moved by 
individuals or heroes and those 
who believe it is moved by ab- | 
stract and faceless forces,” said 
Editor in Chief Henry Grunwald 
during his introduction at N.Y.U. 
last week. “We at TIME have al- 
ways sided with the former school, 
and President Aquino, who has 
been on our cover four times, is a 
prime example of that conviction.” 


Oinsyu G08 


This week’s cover portrait of Mafia Chieftain John Gotti is 
Artist Andy Warhol's fifth TIME cover since illustrating “To- 
day’s Teen-Agers” in 1965. The others: the Fonda family 
(1970), Michael Jackson (1984) and Lee Iacocca (1985). Like all 
TIME cover art, the Gotti print will be donated to the National 
Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution. The final selec- 
tion was chosen from 30 different versions prepared by the art- 
ist, who tempered his affinity for vivid hues. “The colors Warhol 
used are rather somber and threatening,” says Executive Art 
Director Nigel Holmes. “Unlike with Michael Jackson, you 
can’t use bright colors with Gotti.” 
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How BLUE ARE THE SKIES OVER OUR PAPER MILLS? COME SEE FOR YOURSELF 


| Pack the family in Old Reliable, aim it at one of our paper, 
lumber or plywood mills, and take a guided tour 
You'll not only be able to check out the sky overhead 
(and the water alongside), you'll also get a first hand 
look at how some of our society's more essential products 
get made. 
We suspect you'll find the processes fascinating, 





maybe even magical, and we know you'll have a good time. 
That's one of two reasons why we offer these tours. 
The other: We want you to see how seriously we take 
our responsibilities. 
For tour locations, write Sharon Ramsey, Boise Cascade, 
1111 Jefferson Street, Boise, ID 83728. 
Boise Cascade Corporation 
Paper /Office Products’ Packaging/ Building Products/ Forests 





NOW 
AMERICA'S PREFERRED 
TRANSPACIFIC AIRLINE 
FLIES TO THE ORIENT FROM 
tote TWICE AS MANY, i. 
roves cient Ons CITIES, ose a5" 


one-airline service to the Orient from 119 
U.S. cities—more than twice as many 
as before. 

For millions of Americans, that 
means faster, easier flights to Tokyo, 
Osaka, Hong Kong, Taipei, Seoul, Okinawa, 
Shanghai, Guam and Manila. 

And no matter where you live in 
the U.S., you're near a Northwest 
transpacific nonstop. 

Even before the merger, Northwest 
was number one to the Orient, chosen 
by more Pacific travelers than any other 
U.S. airline. For a lot of reasons. 


Faster free travel. 

Northwest awards you free 
domestic travel, including Alaska, after 
just 20,000 miles-far faster than any 
other major airline. 


flights. First Class and Executive Class 
passengers are pampered with Regal 
Imperial service. And there's a quiet and 
private upper deck for Executive Class 
nonsmokers. 
Experience. 

Northwest has been flying 
the Pacific longer than any other airline 
in the world. Even longer than Japan 
Air Lines. 

For information and reservations, 
call your travel agent. Or call Northwest 
directly: 800-447-4747 toll-free. 
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Letters 





Honoring Harvard 


To the Editors: 

I was delighted to see your stories on 
Harvard's 350th birthday [EDUCATION, 
Sept. 8]. They reaffirmed the pride I feel 
about my Harvard experience. My par- 
ents were Irish immigrants who were on 
the lower rungs of the economic ladder. 
But Harvard accepted me, something I 
had never dreamed would happen. 

Albert R. Phillips (34) 
Ocean Park, Me. 





SHARVARD 


President 
Derek Boa 


if 3 


A day or two after our registration, 
President James Bryant Conant ad- 
dressed the members of the class of 1944. 
Gentlemen, he said, a Harvard education 
consists of what you learn at Harvard 
while you are not studying. Forty-two 
years after graduating, | remember what 
he said and know exactly what he meant. 

Murray E. Bovarnick (44) 
Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 


® 





In undergraduate days we learned the 
quip “Princeton boys, Harvard students 
and Yale men.” In later life we replaced 
that with “You can always tell a Harvard 
man, but you can’t tell him much.” 

Lawrence G. Blackmon (Yale '40) 
Stamford, Conn. 





You say there are questions about 
why Harvard’s business school has not 
been more outspoken on the matter of 
business ethics. The school has long been 
committed to teaching ethical business 
conduct. Your readers should know that 
since 1977, the school has offered a course 
called Ethical Aspects of Corporate Poli- 
cy. Other courses also raise issues that 
have ethical dimensions. 

John B. Matthews, Professor 
Harvard Business School 
Boston 


Farming’s Feast or Famine 

I cried after reading Margie Brauer’s 
poignant letter [NATION, Sept. 8] con- 
cerning the imminent bankruptcy pro- 









ceedings against her farm. What kind of 

future does the U.S. have if it allows the 

continuing devastation of the farmers 
who have fed this nation so abundantly? 

Heidi A. Walker 

Westminster, Colo. 


Those who are engaged in industries 
subject to uncontrollable events such as 
droughts and floods deserve the support of 
the rest of us during hard times. Such is 
the case of those engaged in farming. 
However, the situation as you describe it 
has gone well beyond that. We now have a 
farming society dependent upon support 
and control for its existence. The laws of 
supply and demand are not allowed to op- 
erate in any significant form in farming. 

We have a monster on our hands and 
a Congress without the guts to do any- 
thing about it. This is owing in part to the 
outdated mystique that farming is a form 
of Americana and the way the rest of us 
earn a living is not. Can it really be true 
that only farmers have a “way of life”? If 
a farmer goes out of business, it is a na- 
tional tragedy. If a shop owner loses his or 
her business, well, that is too bad. 

Jay Alderson 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


The tearjerker about the loss of the 
Brauer farm should generate a few thou- 
sand new bankruptcy petitions within 
days. Strangely, there was no sorrow ex- 
pressed for the people who furnished 
money, goods and services to the Brauers 
on credit. They were the real losers. 

Landis Shepherd 
Mount Carmel, Ill. 





Strictly Speaking 


In his attack on journalese [ESSAY, 
Sept. 1], John Leo finds hyphenated words 
ponderous. Well, let him ponder the prob- 
lem of the innkeeper and the restaurateur 
in making known their something-for-ev- 
eryone approach to discriminating pa- 
trons. A hyphenless sign on the check-in 
counter ofa motel proclaims, WE HAVE NO 
SMOKING ROOMS AVAILABLE. Fortunate- 
ly, I did not want to smoke. But I felt likea 
man without a place to eat when confront- 
ed by this bewildering sign in a Portland, 
Ore., restaurant: WE OFFER SMOKING AND 
NO SMOKING TABLES. 

George R. Staebler 
Centralia, Wash. 





Rendell's Reply 


I regret upsetting Bette Midler [LET- 
TERS, Sept. 15]. In my interview with 
TiME’s William Henry [BOOKs, Aug. 18], 
I must have given a very wrong impres- 
sion. In 1984 Miss Midler showed an in- 
terest in my newly published novel The 
Killing Doll. 1 decided to discourage pro- 
duction of any film that might be made by 
asking an unrealistic figure for the rights, 
but in fact Miss Midler, as she herself 








was certainly led to believe that she 
wished to star in a film of the novel. The 
ironical thing is that I did think someone 
with her vibrant personality unsuitable to 
play the part of my grotesque, disfigured 
and psychotic antiheroine. I am sorry that 
all this has led to Miss Midler’s feeling a 
dislike for my work, as I still continue to 
admire hers very much. 
Ruth Rendell 
Colchester, England 


Berlin’s Wall 


The 25th anniversary of the Berlin 
Wall [WoRLD, Aug. 18] reminds me of a 
statement made by the former Biafran 
leader Colonel Chukwuemeka Ojukwu a 
few days before the outbreak of civil war 
in Nigeria. He said, “It is better for us to 
keep our separate ways and survive than 
come together and perish.” In some na- 
tions, diversity works for peace. In most 
countries, unfortunately, the opposite is 
the case. 

Mark Orduji 
Lagos 


Transatlantic Football 


Your report on the Chicago Bears— 
vs.—Dallas Cowboys game in London's 
Wembly Stadium [SPORT, Aug. 18] re- 
flects the typical experience of most first- 
timers attending an American football 
match. When I watched my first college 
game, between Alabama and Tennessee, 
I was petrified by the thundering noise of 
clashing protective gear, not to mention 
the fear of seeing broken limbs. After 30 
minutes of close observation of the game 
coupled with tutorials from my Alabama 
host, I was on my feet screaming “Roll, 
Tide!” as I rooted for the home team. 

Olawale Okediran 
Ibadan, Nigeria 


Maternity Leave 
If granting maternity leave is singling 
out women for special benefits [SEXEs, 
Aug. 18], then the question should be tak- 
en up with God rather than in a court. 
Pregnancy is a natural female phenome- 
non, whereas a medical condition, like a 
hernia, that may strike a man or a woman 
is not. The only way an equal benefit can 
accrue to the man is when the mother of 
the child is unable to tend her newborn 
and the father (presuming he is still 
around and not impregnating another 
woman) has to stay home to tend the 
baby. Thus the only parallel to maternity 
leave is paternity leave and definitely not 

leave for a hernia. 

Shammi Paranjape 
Kanpur, India 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 


says, did not persevere with the project. I | may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Peril 





Introducing the 
Xerox 1012 Marathon. 


Xerox presents a true original in the 
world of copiers: the industry’ first and only 
three-year warranty. That's twelve times 
longer than the competition’s — 
best—just three months. 

We made the 1012 so reliable 
by giving you less of what makes copiers 
break down. Like a less complicated paper 
path for months between paper jams. 

We've also eliminated developer that 
usually needs professional replacement. And 
invented a dual cartridge system so simple, 
you can change it yourself. 

But the 1012 also gives you more than 
you'd expect. Crisp, clean, Xerox-quality 
copies time after time. Double the 
usual paper capacity with two 
universal paper trays. Optional 
reduction and enlargement. 

And the support of Team Xerox 
every step of the way. 
To learn more about the 1012 and 
its unprecedented three-year warranty, 
call on the only company with the 
nerve to offer it. Xerox. 


Xerox brings out the genius in you. 





[ a) oe ] 
I'd like to learn more about the 1012 Marathon and its ' 
unprecedented three-year warranty 

Please send me more information 

Please have a sales representative contact me 
Send this coupon to: Xerox Corporation 
PO. Box 24, Rochester, NY 14692 


NAME it 
OMPA > 
ADDRESS 
ATE iP 1ONE 
If you can't wait, call 
1-800-TEAM-XRX, ext. 284A 
84A 1-800-832-6979, ext. 284A) 009-9/29-86 
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What do you give the 
woman who loves your 
sense of humor, 
laughs when you sing 


in the shower, and gives you 


every reason to take 
on the day in style? 
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Memorable gifts for men 
and women. Shown, our 

7 Classic Black ladies’ ball pen 

* and pencil. With matching Pen 


Lifetime mechanical quarantee. 


CROSS 


SINCE 1646 


© 1986 A.T- Cross Company 















Purse” $37 the set. Other models 
and finishes from $11:50.to $1,000, 








ne summer night Rita Ratchen was 

driving down Ohio Route 12 when 
an image of Jesus hove into view on 
the side of a soybean-oil storage tank 
She thought someone had painted it, but 
as she drew closer the figure disap- 
peared. “My hands come off the wheel,” 
| she recalls. “I just crossed my arms 
over my heart, and I said, ‘Oh, my 
Lord, my God.” It was a lucky thing 
she had just bought a new Ford Taurus, 
she thinks now, because its alignment 





held her on the road those treacherous 





A souvenir photo, left, enhanced with artist Don Droll’s outline, right 


| few seconds it took to compose herself. 

This was on a Wednesday night, at 
10:15. Rita had been out installing drapes; 
she has her own concern. She went on 
home to Fostoria, one of those clean, pret- 
| ty Ohio villages with high-hipped houses 
on fresh-clipped lots. For four days Rita 
did not mention her vision to another 
soul, largely because “I didn’t want to be 
put away.” It was hard withholding the 
news because she “wanted to share it so 
badly with someone.” Finally, on Sunday 
night, Dorothy Droll, Rita Ratchen’s best 
friend for 35 years, came to visit, and Rita 
said, “Dorothy, I want to show you some- 
thing.” They drove out of town about two 
miles and parked on the shoulder of the 
road by the Fostoria Country Club. Rita 
pointed to the tank across the highway, 
and Dorothy “saw it immediately. So I 
said, ‘Oh boy, two kooks now!’ ” 

The next night Rita took another 
friend, “and she went bananas. She’s 
Spanish, and they can really get excited.” 
Over the next week the word spread 
through Fostoria like prairie fire. One 
night there were twelve cars out there 
next to the golf course; another night 20 
| Soon there were 150. One witness report- 








American Scene 


In Ohio: A Vision West of Town 





ed it took an hour and a half to drive from 
Putt ‘N’ Pond Park to the soybean tank, a 
| distance of two miles. Rita called a pho- 
| tographer named Andy Duran at the pa- 
per, the Review Times, and asked for a 
picture, but Andy said he was busy. Pri- 
vately, he thought the Jesus affair was 
nonsense. “Andy did what I would have 
says Managing 


done and dismissed it,” 
Editor Carl Hunnel 
“But then we started getting more 
calls, and some of our own people started 
seeing it.” 


On Aug. 19, after considerable 








level-headed cogitation—“I'm a skeptic, 
O.K.?” Carl says. “I’m nota very religious | 
person, but you can’t let that affect your | 
coverage”—the editor decided to go with 
the story. His front-page banner headline 
IMAGE OF CHRIST REPORTED WEST OF 
TOWN. “What many people have said ap- 
pears to be an image of Christ can be seen 
just west of Fostoria Those who have | 
contacted or have been contacted by the 
Review Times say the image can be seen 
when it’s dark, around 9:30 p.m. or later, 
from the area between the Hi-Lo Oil gas 
station up to the grain bin itself and can 
only be seen coming toward Fostoria. The 
bin is the one farthest west.” In later edi- 
tions the paper corrected itself and identi- 
fied the canvas, if you will, as a soybean- 
oil storage tank. 

The news agency Reuters picked up 
the piece and moved it on the wire. All of 
a sudden Carl Hunnel’s phone began to 
ring ceaselessly as the press at home and 
abroad smelled a newsworthy aberration, 
always the cause of a stampede, especially 
in August, when Presidents are on holi- 
day. Fostoria, a town of 17,000 that until 
Rita Ratchen’s sighting was best known 
for the Fostoria Shade & Lamp Co., a fine 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


When you've been there and back 
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DATELINE. NORTH AFRICA. 


UPDATE To EDITOR: 


Sat here in the middle of the 





desert for two 


days. Then my interview literally fell from the 
8. a 

Ky. Talk about entrances! Anyway, the Prince 
t 

urned out to be a prince of a guy. Gave me tw 


full hours and two new leads.On to Jeddah. 
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PS. Send more True Gold. 





LOW TAR KINGS & 100'S 


TRUE GOLD 


E. RIGHT NOW. 


THE RIGHT TAST 









Kings: 10 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine; 100's: 11 mg. “tar” 0.9 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC Method 
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Save even more by choosing 
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and save up to %105* 
a 5" book for half price. 


Your half-price book counts as one of the 4 books you agree to buy during the next 2 years. 
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Facts About Membership. 


Asa member you will receive the 
Book-of-the-Month Club News® 15 
{ times a year (about every 3'4 
weeks). Every issue reviews a Se- 
lection and more than 125 other 
books, which are carefully chosen 
by our editors. If you want the 
Selection, do nothing. It will be 
shipped to you automatically. If you 
want one or more other books—or 
no book at all—indicate your 
decision on the Reply Form and 
return it by the specified date. All 
our books are priced below 
publishers’ prices, and are durably 
bound, quality editions. Return 
Privilege: If the Newsis delayed and 
you receive the Selection without 
having had 10 days to notify us, you 


may return it for credit at our 
expense. Cancellations: 


Membership may be discontinued, 
either by you or by the Club, at any 


time after you have bought 4 
additional books. Join today. With 
savings and choices like these, 


Book-of-the-Month Club is where 


book lovers belong. 


Save 50% on a 5th book now. 


Choose a 5th book now and it's 
yours at 50% off the publishers’ 
price. Your choice will also 


count as one of the 4 books you 
agree to buy during the next 
two years as a member of 


Book-of-the-Month Club, 
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* Weight Watchers® and Quick Start” are registered trademarks of Weight Watchers international, inc. 
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Please enroll me A188-9-3 
as amember of Indicate by number 
Book-of-the-Month the 4 books you want 
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! the 4 books I've 
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| billing me $2, plus 
| shipping and han 
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| the Review Times wrote on Aug. 21," 


American Scene 





glassworks that burned in 1895, went un- 
der the glare of world attention. “Yes,” 
Fos- 
toria is on the map.” 

Quickly then the rumor spread that 
Archer Daniels Midland Co., the tank 
owner, was going to paint over the image. 
Just as quickly a “save the tank” move- 
ment got going. Finally a company 
spokesman announced there would be no 
painting until things quieted down in Fos- 
toria. The company position was that rust 
stains, under the nighttime security lights, 
account for the image. The tank was just 
put up in July, and a primer was applied 
to its exterior. If it is to last, it will have to 
be painted by winter, Christ or no. 

The story fell out of the paper after it 
could not find anything else to say about 
the tank. Before Hunnel was through, 
though, he had shown his enterprise by 
hiring an artist to sketch the image on one 
of the paper's unsatisfactory tank pic- 
tures. The caption said, “After several fu- 
ule attempts at photographing the image 
of Christ people said they were seeing on a 
tank at ADM on Ohio 12, the Review 
Times called upon an area artist to outline 
the image with the assistance of Rita Rat- 
chen, the first area resident to report the 
phenomenon. It took artist Don Droll, 
421 W. Fremont St., approximately three 
hours to produce his outline, done with 
India ink on a clear overlay covering the 
photograph. The outline more clearly in- 
dicates where the Christ image is said to 
appear, including the small child many 
people have trouble discerning.” (The 
small child showed up later; Rita Ratchen 
does not think it was there that first 
night.) 

Editor Hunnel has had a few cranky 
calls complaining that he is ignoring Je- 
sus, but he sees no way out of his plight. 
“I’m imaged to death. We shot it from the 
air. We shot it in the daytime. We shot it 
at night. What else can I do?” 

Even without publicity, however, the 
people still flock to the tank each night 
Along the road in the dark, conversations 
go like this: 

“It's my fourth time. I got Howard to 
come once. You know my Howard. It 
takes an act of Congress to get him out of 
the house. He won't come back with me, 
though. He says it makes him feel weird.” 

“Now look just below that power line. 
See the dark spot? That’s Jesus’ head. You 
can’t make out the face. Now see his 
gown? Good. Now just down on the left is 
the little boy.” 

And this from the cab of an 18-wheel 
truck stuck in the traffic jam: “What's the 
holdup?” 

“Jesus.” 

“That's what I say. What's causing it?” 

“Jesus Christ.” 

“You trying to be funny or what?” 
And the truck rumbles on through the 
Ohio night. 

Willis Smith of Ottawa Lake, Mich., is 
selling photographs of the image, a set of 








four for $2. He has sold 700 sets. Since the 





image photos are so popular, he thought 
he would show people his other pictures, 
so he keeps his family album in his car. 
People are now ordering prints out of his 


family album, vacation shots with 
crooked horizons, backyard snaps. “I’ve 
turned pro in two weeks,” he says. “I’m 


getting calls from all over the United 
States.” 

One man had 1,000 coffee mugs made 
up with I SAW THE IMAGE written on their 
flanks and sold out, at $4 a pop. John 
Broski of Fostoria invested his savings of 
$1,800 in I SAW THE IMAGE T shirts, and 
expects to walk away with a tidy $2,000 
profit. As for the image itself, Broski says, 
“I think there’s something there. What it 
is is probably naturally explained. If the 
Lord were doing something—that’s a big 
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Vendors peddling T shirts 


if, O.K.?—the oxidation, the vapor lights, 
whatever, the Lord would do it that way, 
naturally. It would get the people to come 
back to the faith. Aw, let me just say it’s 
unusual.” 

And what of Rita Ratchen these 
days? “I see it as a natural phenomenon,” 
she said over coffee the other morning in 
the LK Restaurant down the road from 
the soybean tank. As she spoke, a waitress 
came over with a tally sheet from the 
home office, showing that the establish- 
ment’s volume since Jesus was sighted has 
moved it from 53rd place in a 55-restau- 
rant chain to third place. “It is caused by 
the lights and the rust,” Rita went on, 
“but I believe the Lord permitted it to 
happen. Just as I believe the Lord permits 
things to happen in our lives, even illness, 
in order to bring us closer together.” 

That said, the 58-year-old widow— | 
mother of four, grandmother of nine, 
devout Catholic, independent business- 
woman—smiled broadly, her eyes fairly 
twinkled, and she added, “Besides, 
if they took me to the  nuthouse 
now they'd have to take thousands with 
me.” — By Gregory Jaynes | 
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Come to Hertz Israel with 
the American Express*Card. 


Israel. It has everything a traveller could 
possibly want. Sunshine, scenery, history, 
fine cuisine, ancient sites of civilizations long 
gone. And now, affordability. 

Affordable Israel 

Hertz has designed the “Affordable Israel” 
rental package just for you. Enjoy Israel - the 
Hertz way with the American Express Card. 
Travel With Confidence. Hertz has more 
locations and services facilities than any other 
car rental company in Israel. And the American 
Express Card is the ideal way to pay for your 
Hertz car and most of your travel 
arrangements while in Israel. 


“Affordable Israel” Means What It Says 
You get guaranteed low rates and unlimited 
mileage. And with Hertz “Affordable Israel” 
you receive two complimentary valuable 


gifts: 

The Israel Bonus - Coupons of substantial 
value in restaurants, shops, night clubs, 
sound and light shows, sport facilities and 
much more. 

Map Kit and Tour Guide - Easy-to-read 
detailed maps of Israel in a Tour Guide 
containing useful and informative facts - the 
whole country at your fingertips. 

Learn More About 

“Affordable Israel” 

Call your nearest travel consultant or dial 
(800) 654-3001 and a Hertz representative 
will be glad to give you more information 
about this economical rental plan. 


Call Now - And Hertz Israel Is 
Affordable 


Some restrictions apply. Cars must ved in the U.S. at least 24 
hours in advance or a h ly or ds e will apply. M 
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Hertz rents Fords and other fine cars. 
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ISRAEL 
One Country, Many Worlds 


WO visits to Israel last winter confirmed 
for me why today I am as fascinated by 
the compact country as when I first saw it 
15 years ago. 

It is not just the monumental religious and 
historical sites from Dan to Beersheba which I, 
like most Americans, first heard about in 
elementary school. Nor is it simply the mild 
winter weather that tempted me to swim in the 
Mediterranean on New Year’s Day; the 
uncanny sensation of floating in the Dead Sea; 
the delightfully romantic roam along the 
ramparts in Jerusalem; the always-available 
fresh orange juice; the Mediterranean sunsets 
at Caesarea; or conversations by campfires in 
the Judean desert. 

Israel, unlike most of the 50 countries I have 
visited during the past five years, seductively pulls 
back because I rarely see the same thing twice. There 
isacontinual,almost overpowering, feeling of surprise 
caused by the astounding contrast in terrain and 
population. And there are always fresh discoveries, 


like the sub sea level mountaintop fortress of Masada’ 


or mammoth Nimrod’ Castle, 
Perhaps it is partly due to constant archeological 
excavations and the continuing inflow of immigrants, 


AA, 
JiJS 
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but with each visit I see.and feel Israel transforming 
before my eyes. 

Although fully civilized and thoroughly con- 
temporary, Israel remains a country for adventure 
because it is neither homogenous nor tribal, neither 
Middle Eastern nor European, both old and young. 
The Israeli spirit, national pride and vigorous practice 
of democracy add a vital spark to daily life. Most 
Israelis are candidly outspoken and animated dis- 
cussions, about the latest agricultural techniques or 
the country’s political situation, make every visit an 
educational challenge. 

Much of my wondermentis due to Israel's size. It is, 
after all, no larger than Maryland and is just as easy to 
visit. You could, if pressed, explore Israel in only a 
few days because distances are short and the roads 
are in generally good condition. Jerusalem is less than 
an hour from both the Dead Sea and Tel Aviv. It takes 
about four hours to drive, and less than an hour to fly, 
from Eilat on the Red Sea to Tel Aviv or Jerusalem. 


Israel’s multi-lingual population of 4.1 millionis — 


known to welcome foreign visitors with open arms 
and there is an abundance of tourist facilities. There 
is comfortable accommodation in every price range 
and luxury hotels are about half as expensive as their 
counterparts in Europe. The Sheratons in Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem, the King David or the Hilton in 
Jerusalem, the Plaza in Tiberias and the Sonesta in 
Eilat are among the best. 

Continued on page SS 
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Acomfortable picnic site 
on the freshwater Sea of 
Galilee attracts both 
Israelis and foreign 
visitors. 


you visit monuments you 
have heard about since 
childhood but also has 
been reconstructed to 
create a pleasant neigh- 
borhood atmosphere for 
today’s residents. , 


$3 
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Ya’acov Agam’s Fire and 
Water sculpture was 
dedicated recently in 
Tel Aviv's Dizengoff 
circle. The sculpture 
consists of five colorful 
revolving circles with fire 
and water emerging 
from the top and music 
emanating from the 
inside. 









Many hotels also have ample facilities for business 
meetings while there are large conference and con- 
vention centers in Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. 

And don’t worry about food. Israeli cuisine is 
relatively inexpensive and the copious Israeli break- 
fast - which includes vegetable salad, fish, cheese 
and yogurt — is found everywhere, as is a light lunch 


of felafel and houmus. You can find a healthy mix of 


Oriental cooking, French nouvelle cuisine, kosher 
dishes, even chili con carne and peanut butter and 
jelly sandwiches. 

There are colorful outdoor cafés in Tel Aviv and 
Eilat. One can eat fresh St. Peter’s fish while dining 
outside on the shores of the Sea of Galilee and many 
restaurants, like the Cow on the Roof, have romantic 
views of the Old City in Jerusalem. 

The fact that hotel and restaurant bills are usually 
tabulated in dollars, and that the shekel is pegged to 
the U.S. currency, has made Israel somewhat immune 
to the decline of the dollar. 

Internal security, which is evident from the 
moment you undergo the understandably thorough 
boarding procedures with E! Al, Israel's national 
airline, is among the best in the world. 

When I need a break, or want to extend a business 
trip in Europe with a few days’ vacation, I often head 
for Israel just to refresh myself and get away from the 
touristic sterility of many other countries. When I 
want to learn something — not just about the monu- 
ments of the past but also the society of today — Israel 
is an invigorating classroom. 


Changing colors, changing people 

The Dead Sea, said the historian Flavius, changes 
in color three times a day, the desert is a continual 
kaleidoscope and the usually turquoise Red Sea is, 
indeed, pink-red at sunset. But Israel, which is less 
than 40 years old and inhabited by a population 
composed of over 70 different national origins, 
changes just as frequently. 

There is no typical Israel, nor typical Israeli. 
The remarkable diversity of people, the fact that you 
have no idea whom you will meet, creates a sense of 
ongoing expectation. This is especially awesome 
when portrayed against the religious and historical 


Continued on page S8 
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The Western Wall is one 
of the many exciting 
monuments not to be 
missed during a visit to 
Israel. 


The Tel Aviv seafront 
glitters at midnight and 
this city, rather than 
Jerusalem, is the focal 
point of bustling Israel 
nightlife which runs the 
gamut from cinemas and 
discotheques to 
orchestras and opera. 
The photograph, taken 
from nearby Jaffa, shows 
the major hotels that 
make Tel Aviv with its 
wide promenade the 
Copacabana of the 
Mediterranean. 
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Noemi Schindler, who 
came to Israel in 1936, 
sculpts and sells her 
work in the artist colony 
of Zefat, long a center of 
learning and mysticism. 
She is standing by 
Tenderness which is 
located in one of the 
country’s many colorful 
art galleries. 


canvas that makes Israel the historical and spiritual 
foundation for the world’s Jews, Christians and 
Moslems. Farmers in the fields, soldiers in olive-green 
mufti, an Orthodox Jew putting a hat over his face to 
hide from the camera, a sunburned Welsh visitor 
working on a kibbutz, a Dutch pilgrim being baptised 
in the Jordan river, Italian nuns at the Mount of the 
Beatitudes, American students at Bar Ilan University, 
Japanese tourists at the Garden Tomb. You run into an 
encyclopedia of nationalities visiting and living in 
Israel. 

People like traveling here. Last April I accidentally 
ran into my French travel agent, who has been to 
Israel a dozen times since 1973, on his annual winter 
vacation. Philippe Senacq had just spent a week 
traversing the country with his wife in a Hertz rental 
car before heading to Eilat to slumber in the sun. 

Israel is a country of contrasts. When I spend a 
few hours at the Diaspora Museum I am transported 
2,500 years into the past. When I walk down the 
promenade in Tel Aviv, which has transformed the 
beachfront into a Copacabana, and watch the sun set 
over the Mediterranean I could easily be on the French 
Riviera. When I visit the campus of Ben Gurion 
University in Beersheba, 1 am reminded ofa California 
college. 

But leave the university and within minutes you 
plunge into the exotic sights and smells of a Bedouin 
market. Drive a bit farther and you experience the 
changing colors of the Negev desert - which 
represents about 60% of Israel’s land and is part of 
— Rift Valley extending from Turkey to East 

rica. 
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There are numerous ways to see Israel. Many 
people travel in groups — an average stay is eight to 
ten days — but! prefer renting a car. Though one 
government minister says the best guidebook to 
Israel is the Bible, I also carry Fodors, Baedeker 

and Carta guides. 

Once en route you can do almost anything. You can 
arrange desert tours in four-wheel drive vehicles, on 
horseback or by foot. Besides some 3,000 ancient 
settlements already declared historical sites, there are 
on average 160 excavations exposing more of the 
Holy Land each year and the archeological-minded 
can have a field day. Every visit should include a stop 
ata kibbutz (there are 250 in Israel and about 100,000 
kibbutzniks) or moshay, Israel's remarkable 
communal settlements. One kibbutz with good sports 
and beach facilities is the Club Kibbutz Shefayim 
north of Tel Aviv, another is at the Ein Gedi oasis on 
the Dead Sea while the Ramot moshav on the Galilee, 
with its comfortable new guest house, offers a look at 
high-tech agricultural niques. 


Continued on page SIO 





The Dead Sea (1,200 feet 
belowsealevel)is onlyan 
hour's drive from 
Jerusalem (2,650 fect 
above sea level) and one 
Israeli minister calls it 
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Although Israel now has 
its Silicon Valleys and 
high-tech industries, 
agriculture, especially 
on reclaimed desert land, 
remains an important 
aspect of the country’s 
economy and social 
fabric. The expression 
on the face of Tzvi 
Abramovich, afarmeron 
the Dvir kibbutz between 
Tel Aviv and Beersheba, 
conveys the hope, exhil- 
aration and reality thatis 
contemporary Israel. 




















Among Israel's high-tech While there is extensive documentation available —__ made by Israel’s 50,000 engineers and scientists in 
companies is Elscint, at many sites, it pays to have an experienced guide, the areas of electro-optics, medical engineering, 
which is dedicated to or a great imagination, to make some locations - like agro technology and solar energy. Then I’m going to 
medical diagnostic Bethlehem, Jericho and Nazareth ~ spring to life. climb Mount Hermon, spend another night at 
imaging and offers the More moving monuments, like the emotionally Nimrod’s Castle and visit the diamond exchange at 
most advanced systems —_ shattering Yad Vashem Holocaust Memorial and Ramat Gan. After a parting fresh orange juice, 
in Computerized Museum or the Western Wall in Jerusalem, are better _‘I’ll leave Israel with enough pleasant memories to 
Tomography. visited in solitude. bring me back again. 
When I go back to Israel this winter I want to 

visit academic institutions like the Weizmann This section was written by Joel Stratte-McClure, 

Institute in Rehovot, the Technion in Haifa, Hebrew a freelance journalist baséd in southern France. Photographs are 

University in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv University. by Ken Goff, a freelance photographer living in the 


United Kingdom. 
Design: Norman Reynolds. 


I'm also planning some high-tech tourism to see 
some of the numerous commercial achievements 
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A seat on the ramparts 
surrounding Jerusalem 
or the splendor of Tel 
Aviv'’s promenade by the 
sea (below) enable the 
visitor to glimpse both 
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Your home away from home 


The entire range of services for the international 
traveler are available at the three offices of Meditrad 
Ltd - the American Express representative in Israel. 
These include sightseeing tours and all other travel and 
touring services, hotel reservations, emergency check 
cashing, card replacement, refund of lost traveler's 
checks and a mail department. 
Jerusalem 27 King George Street Telephone: 222211. 
Tel Aviv 16 Ben Yehuda Street Telephone: 294654 
Telex: 33772. 
Haifa 2 Khayat Square Télephone; 642266. 


ELZVALIN= 


EIAI: 
Getting there in style 


El Al, Israel’s national airline, has the most non-stop 
and direct flights to Israel from the following North 
American gateways: New York, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Chicago, Boston, Montreal and Toronto, as well as a 
daily non-stop and direct service from Israel to the 
United States. The airline is known for its excellent 
on-time performance 

This year El Al introduced an exceptional new 
business class of international standards which 
includes wider seats with extra legroom. El Al has 
innovated a system which allows any El Al ticket to be 
upgraded to business class by paying a surcharge 

In addition, El Al offers highly competitive fares 
for American travelers and recently introduced El Al's 
own “Milk and Honey” vacations to Israel, with the 
“Sunsational Israel” package becoming the most 
popular. 


Tel Aviv is similar to the 
French Riviera with out- 
side cafés on Dizengoff 
Street, evening strolls on 
the promenade and 
generally excellent 
Mediterranean weather. 











































The stark desert beauty 
of the Mar Saba 
monastery built onawall 
of high canyon near the 
Dead Sea. 
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The record budget deficit—the money the federal government borrows to 
bridge the gap between what it spends and what it takes in—is currently 
estimated at about $230 billion in fiscal 1986. That's a number so huge that its 
magnitude fails to register on the average American. But like a vast, roiling sea 
patents aire of red ink, the deficit is dangerous enough to swamp the American economy, 
Ferrer Ili, Russ Hoyle, Walter Isaacson, ; Morrison, Christopher Porterfield, and every American should be deeply concerned about its impact. Here are 
pro ete ty some of the key ways in which the deficit distorts and weakens the economy: 
CHIEF OF RESEARCH: Betty Satterwhite Sutter © Since the deficit is financed by borrowing, it sucks up huge amounts of 
OPERATIONS DIRECTOR: Gérard C. Lelitvre money. This money is spent by the government on goods and services, of 
pce arnmienaey any ‘ course, but if the deficit were smaller, some of this money could be available to 
drich, Pau Gy, Robert Hughes, Jo ob faye ; the private sector for investment in modern plant and equipment—the lifeblood 
poy Patricia Blake, Tom Callahan, Jobn S, DeMott, William R. of new jobs, productivity, and a higher standard of living. So, in a sense, the 
: deficit distorts the allocation of resources; it takes money out of the savings 
stream and thereby curtails investment. 

© Because of the government's need to finance the deficit by borrowing 
abroad as well as at home, the deficit keeps the dollar strong and U.S. interest 
rates high in relation to interest rates in other countries, even after adjustment 
for inflation. The dollar has weakened recently—but only against certain cur- 
rencies. Interest rates have come down—but they're still higher than the rates 
prevailing in many of the countries against which American workers compete. 
Americans should remember that recent double-digit interest rates and the 
record strength of the U.S. dollar were deficit-induced conditions, and until the 
deficit is tamed, both could recur—unless Americans would prefer double-digit 
inflation, which is another way to temporarily reduce the deficit. 

Americans may still have trouble relating these deficit-created problems to 
their daily lives. But the relationship is quite direct: 

@ The strong dollar and high U.S. real interest rates have favored foreign 
producers and hurt those in the U.S. American workers have lost jobs as a 
result, raising cries for protectionism. These protectionist demands, if heeded, 
would only cost more American jobs by leading to trade wars and a loss of 
overseas markets for American goods and services. 

@ High interest rates hit Americans where they live. Over the life of a 20-year, 
fixed-rate $100,000 mortgage, the difference between paying 10 percent and 
paying 9 percent is $15,672 right out of the pocket of the homeowner. Who can 
say how many Americans are being shut out of their dream house? 

@ Just as they discourage potential homeowners, high interest rates may 
prevent businesses, particularly smaller ones, from borrowing to invest in new 
plant and equipment. Unfortunately, nobody counts the tools that aren't pur- 
chased, or the factories that don’t get built. But there's no doubt some in- 
vestments aren't being made, and Americans are paying the price in fewer jobs. 

@ Because the deficit is self-compounding and self-perpetuating, we are 
leaving our children and grandchildren with a tremendous economic handicap. 
This fiscal year, interest alone on the current and past deficits is costing about 
$137 billion. More than half the total current deficit, in other words, consists of 
interest on outstanding debt. And the interest keeps accelerating: In fiscal ‘75 it 
took only $23 billion to service the national debt. 

In the final analysis, the deficit can be handled in three ways: The government 
can simply start printing more money, which is the classic route to runaway 
inflation. Or the nation can follow its current path, and suffer slower economic 
growth. Or Congress can cut spending to the bone, and then bite the bullet and 
raise taxes. 

Which leads us to suggest, as we have in the past, that a tax on consumption 
would be the least disruptive and most productive way to end both the budget 
and trade deficits once and for all. 

Next: The case for a consumption tax. 
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Hitting the Mafia 


_Awave of trials is putting the nation’s crime bosses behind bars 


The aging bosses seated at 
the defense table in the 
packed federal courtroom in 


| lower Manhattan look harmless enough 


to be spectators at a Sunday-after- 
noon boccie game. Anthony (Fat 
Tony) Salerno, 75, the reputed a 
head of the Genovese crime pee’ 
family, sits aloof and alone, 
his left eye red and swollen 
from surgery. White-haired 
Anthony (Tony Ducks) Co- 
rallo, 73, the alleged Luc- 


chese family chief, is casual in a cardigan 


and sport shirt. Carmine (Junior) Persico, | 


53, is the balding, baggy-eyed showman of 


| the trio. Elegant in a black pinstripe suit, 
a crisp white shirt and red tie, the 

accused Colombo crime boss 
is acting as his own attor- 
ney. “By now I guess you 
all know my name is Car- 
mine Persico and I'm 
not a lawyer, I'm a 
defendant,” he humbly 
told the jury in a thick 







Brooklyn accent. “Bear with me, please,” 
he said, shuffling through his notes. “I’m a 
little nervous.” 

As Persico spoke, three young prose- 
cutors watched, armed with the evidence 
they hope will show that Junior and his 
geriatric cohorts are the leaders of a mur- 
derous, brutal criminal conspiracy that 
reaches across the nation. In a dangerous 


four-year investigation, police and FBI | 





agents had planted bugs around Mafia | 


hangouts and listened to endless hours of 
tiresome chatter about horses, cars and 


point spreads while waiting patiently for 
incriminating comments. They pressured 
mobsters into becoming informants. They 
carefully charted the secret family ties, 
linking odd bits of evidence to reveal 
criminal patterns. They helped put nu- 


merous mafiosi, one by one and in groups, 
behind bars. But last week, after a half- 
century in business, the American Mafia 
itself finally went on trial 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Michael 
Chertoff, whose bushy mustache could 
not hide his tender age of 32, addressed 
the anonymous jurors in calm, methodical 
tones. Chertoff charged flatly that the 
Mafia is run by a coordinating Commis- 
sion and that the eight defendants, repre- 
senting four of New York City’s five na- 
tionally powerful Mob families, were 
either on this crime board or had carried 
out its racketeering dictates. “What you 
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will see is these men,” he said, “these 
crime leaders, fighting with each other, 
backstabbing each other, each one trying 
to get a larger share of the illegal pro- 


| ceeds. You are going to learn that this 
| Com 


ission is dominated by a single 
principle—greed. They want more mon- 
ey, and they wiil do what they have to do 
to get it.” 

Across the East River in another fed- 
eral courthouse in Brooklyn, a jury was 
being selected for the racketeering trial of 
the most powerful of all U.S. Mafia fam- 
ilies: the Gambinos. Here a younger, more 
flamboyant crime boss strutted through 
the courtroom, snapping out orders to 
subservient henchmen, reveling in his 
new and lethally acquired notoriety. John 
Gotti, 45, romanticized in New York 
City’s tabloids as the “Dapper Don” for 
his tailored $1,800 suits and carefully 


coiffed hair, has been locked in prison 
without bail since May, only a few months 
after he allegedly took control of the 
Gambino gang following the murder of 
the previous boss, Paul Castellano. 

Gotti, who seemed to personify a vig- 
orous new generation of mobster, may 
never have a chance to inherit his crimi- 
nal kingdom. Prosecutor Diane Giaca- 
lone, 36, says tapes of conversations be- 
tween Gotti and his lieutenants, recorded 
by a trusted Gambi soldier” turned in- 
formant, will provide “direct evidence of 
John Gotti’s role as manager of a gam- 
bling enterprise.” If convicted, the new 
crime chief and six lieutenants could be 
imprisoned for up to 40 years. 

The stage has thus been set for the be- 

| ginning of two of the most significant tri- 
als in U.S. Mob history. Finally realizing 
| the full potential of the once slighted 
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acketeer Influenced and Corrupt Orga- 
nizations Act, federal prosecutors are try- 
ing to destroy Mafia families by convinc- 
ing juries that their very existence is a 
crime, that their leaders should be impris- 
oned for long terms and that, eventually, 
even their ill-gotten gains can be confis- 
cated. Success in the New York cases, fol- 
lowing an unprecedented series of indict- 
ments affecting 17 of the 24 Mafia 
families in the U.S., would hit the 
Mob where it would hurt most. Out 
of a formal, oath-taking national 
Mafia membership of some 1,700, at 
least half belong to the five New 
York clans, each of which is larger 
and more effective than those in any 
other city 

“The Mafia will be crushed, 
vows Rudolph Giuliani, the U.S. At- 
torney for the Southern District of 
New York, who has been leading 
the major anti-Mafia crusade and 
who takes personal affront at the 
damage done by the Mob to the im- 
age of his fellow law-abiding Italian 
Americans. Declares G. Robert Bla- 
key, a Notre Dame Law School pro- 
fessor who drafted the 1970 RICO 
law now being used so effectively 
against organized crime: “It’s the 
twilight of the Mob. It’s not dark yet 
for them, but the sun is going down.” 
Insists John L. Hogan, chief of the 
FBI's New York office: “We are out 
to demolish a multiheaded monster 
and all its tentacles and support sys- 
tems and followers.” 

More cynical, or possibly more 
realistic, law-enforcement authori- 
ties doubt that these grand goals can 
be achieved. But they nonetheless 
admire the determination and the 
sophisticated tactics that the current 
prosecutors are bringing to a battle 
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that has been fought, mostly in vain, ever 
since the crime-breeding days of Prohibi- 


tion. Even the doubters concede that the 
new campaign is off to an impressive 
start 


From 1981 through last year, federal 
prosecutors brought 1,025 indictments 
against 2,554 mafiosi, and have convicted 
809 Mafia members or their uninitiated 
“associates.” Many of the remaining cases 
are still pending. Among all criminal or- 
ganizations, including such non-Mafia 
types as motorcycle gangs and Chinese 
and Latin American drug traffickers, the 
FBI compiled evidence that last year alone 
led to 3,803 indictments and 2,960 convic 
tions. At the least, observes the FBI's Ho- 
gan, all this legal action means the tradi- 
tional crime families “are bleeding 
they're demoralized.” 

In Chicago, where the “Outfit” has al- 
ways been strong, the conviction last Jan- 
uary of four top local mobsters for direct 
ing the tax-free skimming of cash from 
two Las Vegas casinos has forced the ail- 
ing Anthony Accardo, 80, to return from 
a comfortable retirement in Palm Springs. 
Calif., to keep an eye on an inexperienced 
group of hoods trying to run the rackets 
The same skimming case has crippled the 
mob leadership in Kansas City, Milwau- 
kee and Cleveland. The New England 
Mafia, jolted by the convictions in April 
of Underboss Gennaro Anguilo, 67, and 


three of his brothers, who operate out of 


Boston, is described by the FBI as being in 
a “state of chaos.” Of the major Mob 
clans, only those in Detroit and Newark 
remain relatively unscathed 

But the muscle of organized crime has 





Rudolph Giuliani: “The Mafia will be crushed” 
Viewing the Mob as a personal affront 





been most formidable in New York City 
Prosecutors have been attacking it with 
increasing success, but expect to score 
their biggest win in the so-called Commis- 
sion case (dubbed Star Chamber by feder- 
al investigators). Chertoff and two other 
young prosecutors handling their first big 
trial will have to prove that a national 
Commission made up of the bosses and 
some underbosses of the major families 
has been dividing turf and settling dis- 
putes among the crime clans ever since 
New York’s ruthless “Lucky” Luciano or- 
ganized the Commission in 1931. Luciano 
acted to end the gang warfare that had 
wiped out at least 40 mobsters in just two 
days in September of that year. Before 
that, top gangsters like Salvatore Maran- 
zano had conspired to shoot their way into 
becoming the capo di tutti capi (“Boss of 
Bosses”). Maranzano, who had organized 
New York’s Sicilian gangsters into five 
families, was the first victim of Luciano’s 
new order 


or more than two decades the Ma 

fia managed to keep its board of di- 

rectors hidden from the outside 

world, until November 1957, when 
police staged a celebrated raid on a na- 
tional mobsters’ convention in Apalachin 
N.Y. In 1963 former Mafia Soldier Joseph 
Valachi told a Senate investigating sub- 
committee all about La Cosa Nostra, the 
previously secret name under which the 
brotherhood had operated. After the Ma- 
fia had been romanticized in books and 
movies like The Godfather, some mobsters 
became brazen about their affairs. In 1983 
former New York Boss Joseph Bonanno 
even published an autobiography 

2 about his Mafia years 

Reading that book, A Man of 

Honor, helped Giuliani realize that 

= the little understood 1970 RICO act 
could be used against the Mob 
“Bonanno has an entire section de- 
voted to the Commission,” Giuliani 
recalled. “It seemed to me that if he 
could write about it, we could prose- 
cute it.” 

Bonanno, 82, seems to have had 
second thoughts about what he trig- 
gered. The aged boss has left his Ari- 
zona retirement mansion to serve a 
contempt-of-court sentence in a 
Springfield, Mo., federal prison 
rather than give testimony in the 
Commission trial. The mobster 
turned author, Says one investigator 
“is hearing footsteps.” 

Brought to bay in a courtroom 
the Mafia bosses have adopted an 
unusual defense: rather than fight 
the Government's efforts to prove 
the existence of La Cosa Nostra 
they admit it. “This case is not about 
whether there is a Mafia,” thun- 
dered Defense Attorney Samuel 
Dawson. “Assume it. Accept it 
There is.” Nevertheless, he told the 
jury, “just because a person is a 
member of the Mafia doesn’t mean 
he has committed the charged crime 
or even agreed to commit the 
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THE MAFIA’S 
GREAT HITS 


The Mob settles its 
disputes over power and 
turf in abrupt and bloody 
ways. Each new boss has 
to listen for the fatal 
footsteps that may be 
following. At right, some 
leaders who were retired 
in notorious fashion. 
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charged crime.” Dawson depicted the 
Commission as a sort of underworld busi- 
nessmen’s round table that approves new 
Mafia members and arbitrates disputes. 
Its purpose, he insisted, is “to avoid— 
avoid—confiict.” 

Much more sinister conspiracies will 
be described by Government witnesses in 
the trial. The prosecutors will contend 
that the Commission approved three 
murders and directed loan-sharking and 
an extensive extortion scheme against the 
New York City construction industry. 
The killings involve the 1979 rubout of 
Bonanno Boss Carmine Galante and two 
associates. Bonanno Soldier Anthony In- 
delicato, 30, and alleged current Bonanno 
Boss Philip (Rusty) Rastelli, 68, are ac- 
cused of plotting the hit, with the Com- 
mission’s blessing, to prevent Galante 
from seizing control of the Gambino fam- 
ily. (Rastelli, already engaged in a sepa- 
rate racketeering case, will face trial lat- 
er.) The jurors will see a videotape of 
Indelicato, who is a defendant in the 
Commission case, being congratulated 
shortly after the killings by high-ranking 
Gambino family members at its Ravenite 
Social Club. “Watch the way they shake 
hands, watch the way they are con- 
gratulating each other,” said Prosecutor 
Chertoff. 

The crux of the Government's case, 
however, is more prosaic than murder. It 
| details a Commission-endorsed scheme to 
| rig bids and allocate contracts to Mob- 
influenced concrete companies in New 
York City’s booming construction indus- 
try. Any concrete-pouring contract worth 
more than $2 million was controlled by 
the Mob, according to the indictment, and 
the gangsters decided who should submit 
the lowest bids. Any company that dis- 
obeyed the bidding rules might find itself 
with unexpected labor problems, and its 
sources of cement might dry up. The club 
dues, actually a form of extortion, 
amounted to $1.8 million between 1981 
and 1984. The Mob also demanded a 2% 
cut of the value of the contracts it 
controlled. 

The key defendant on this charge is 
Ralph Scopo, 57, a soldier in the Colombo 
family, and just as importantly, the presi- 
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dent of the Cement and Concrete Work- 
ers District Council before he was indict- 


ed. Scopo is accused of accepting many of | 


the payoffs from the participating con- 
crete firms. Scopo’s lawyer admits the 
union leader took payoffs, but he and the 
other attorneys deny it was part of a 
broader extortion scheme. Since the Ma- 
fia leaders own some of the construction 
companies, said Dawson, the Govern- 
ment was claiming “that these men extort 
themselves.” 


Ithough the Commission trial in- 
volves four of New York’s five 
Mob families, a more recent mur- 
der plot has prevented the Gam- 
bino family from being represented. For- 
mer Gambino Boss Paul Castellano and 
Underboss Aniello Dellacroce had been 
indicted. But Dellacroce, 71, died last 
Dec. 2 of cancer. Just 14 days later Castel- 
lano, 72, and Thomas Bilotti, 45, his trust- 
ed bodyguard and the apparent choice to 
succeed Dellacroce, were the victims of 
yet another sensational Mob hit as they 
walked, unarmed, from their car toward a 
mid-Manhattan steak house. 

Law-enforcement agents are con- 
vinced that Gotti, a protégé of Della- 
croce’s, helped plot the Castellano and Bi- 
lotti slayings to ensure his own rise to the 
top of the Gambino clan. No one, howev- 
er, has been charged with those slayings. 
The Castellano hit may not come up at 
the racketeering trial of Gotti, his brother 
Eugene and four Gambino associates. But 
two other murders and a conspiracy to 
commit murder are among 15 crimes that 
the Government says formed a pattern of 
participation in a criminal enterprise. 
The defendants are also accused of plan- 
ning two armored-car robberies, other hi- 
jackings and gambling, and conspiracy to 
commit extortion. 

The major evidence in the Gotti case 
was provided through a bugging scheme 
worthy of a James Bond movie. In 1984 
Gambino Soldier Dominick Lofaro, 56, 
was arrested in upstate New York on her- 
oin charges. Facing a 20-year sentence, he 
agreed to become a Government infor- 
mant. Investigators wired him with a tiny 
microphone taped to his chest and a min- 
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iature cassette recorder, no bigger than 
two packs of gum, that fitted into the 
small of his back without producing a 
bulge. Equipped with a magnetic switch 
on a cigarette lighter to activate the re- 
corder, Lofaro coolly discussed Gambino 
family affairs with the unsuspecting Gotti 
brothers. Afterward he placed the tapes 
inside folded copies of the New York 
Times business section and dropped them 
in a preselected trash bin. Lofaro provid- 
ed the Government with more than 50 
tapes over two years. Says one admiring 
investigator: “You can’t help wondering 
how many sleepless nights he spent know- 
ing that if caught he would get a slow cut- 
ting job by a knife expert.” 

The increasing use of wiretaps and 
tapes, says another investigator, is “like 
opening a Pandora’s box of the Mafia’s 
top secrets and letting them all hang out 
in the open.” Both top Mafia trials will de- 
pend heavily on tapes as evidence, as have 
numerous RICO cases around the country. 
The FBI's bugging has increased sharply, 
from just 90 court-approved requests in 
1982 to more than 150 in each of the past 
two years. The various investigating agen- 
cies, including state and local police, have 
found novel places to hide their bugs: in 
a Perrier bottle, a stuffed toy, a pair of 
binoculars, shoes, an electric blanket, a 
horse’s saddle. Agents even admit to 
dropping snooping devices into a confes- 
sional at a Roman Catholic church fre- 
quented by mobsters, as well as a church 
candlestick holder and a church men’s 
room. All this, agents insist, was done 
with court permission. 

An agent posing as a street hot-dog 
vendor in a Mafia neighborhood in New 
York City discovered which public tele- 
phone was being used by gangsters to call 
sources in Sicily about heroin shipments. 
The phone was quickly tapped, and the 
evidence it provided has been used in the 
ongoing “pizza connection” heroin trial 
against U.S. and Sicilian mobsters. 

The agents were even able to slip a 
bug into “Big Paul” Castellano’s house on 
Staten Island some two years before he 
was murdered. Ironically, they heard 
Castellano apparently complaining about 
Sparks Steak House, the site of his death. 
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“You know who's really busy making a 
real fortune?” Big Paul asked a crony. 
“[Expletive] Sparks. I don’t get 5¢ when I 
go in there. I want you to know that. Shut 
the house this way if I don’t get 5¢.” In 
Mob lingo, authorities speculate, he 
seemed to be warning that the restaurant 
would be closed if it did not start paying 
extortion money to the Gambino family. 

In Boston, FBI agents acquired details 
on the interiors of two Mafia apartments 
in the city’s North End. With court ap- 
proval, agents picked the locks early in 
the morning and planted bugs that pro- 
duced 800 hours of recordings. The moni- 
toring agents learned fascinating tidbits 
about Mob mores. Ilario Zannino was 
heard explaining how dangerous it is to 
kill just one member of a gang. “If you're 
clipping people,” he said, “I always say, 
make sure you clip the people around him 
first. Get them together, ‘cause every- 
body's got a friend. He could be the dirti- 
est [expletive] in the world, but someone 
that likes this guy, that’s the guy that 
sneaks you.” They heard Zannino and 
John Cincotti complaining about a com- 
peting Irish gang of hoods. Said Cincotti: 
“They don’t have the scruples that we 
have.” Zannino agreed. “You know how I 
knew they weren't Italiano? When they 
bombed the [expletive] house. We don’t 
do that.” 

A major break in the Commission 
case came on a rainy night in March 1983 
when two agents of the New York State 
Organized Crime Task Force carried out 
a well-rehearsed planting of a tiny radio 
transmitter in a 1982 black Jaguar used 
by “Tony Ducks” Corallo. In a parking 
lot outside a restaurant in Huntington, 
N.Y., on Long Island, one agent carefully 
opened a door, pressing the switch that 
| would otherwise turn on the interior 
lights. Another helped him spread a plas- 
tic sheath over the seats so that rain would 
not spot the upholstery. With a stopwatch 
at hand, they quickly removed the dash- 
board, installed the bug, replaced the dash 
and closed the car door. The operation 
took 15 minutes. 

For four months the bug transmitted 
intimate Mob conversations between the 
Lucchese boss and his driver, Salvatore 














Avellino, to agents trailing discreetly in 
various “chase cars,” which rebroadcast 
the signals to a recording van. “It was the 
most significant information regarding 
the structure and function of the Commis- 
sion that has ever been obtained from 
electronic surveillance,” declared Ronald 
Goldstock, chief of the Organized Crime 
Task Force. After building his own case 
against the Lucchese family for a local 
carting-industry racket, Goldstock alert- 
ed Giuliani to the broader implications of 
using the evidence to attack the Mob's 
controlling Commission. 

Where federal agents and local police 
once distrusted one another and often col- 
lided in their organized-crime investi- 
gations, a new spirit of cooperation is 
proving effective. In New York, state in- 
vestigators have been invaluable to the 
FBI in probing the Mob, and some 150 
New York City police are assigned full 
time to the New York FBI office 

The current wave of Mob trials has 
benefited as well from the number of for- 
mer gangsters who have proved willing to 


THE LAST 
GODFATHER 


When Carlo Gambino, 
whose Mafia family still 
bears his name, died in 
1976, his elaborate Mob 
funeral was attended by 
loyal followers and 
watched by law officers. 
Gambino was the last to 
lay undisputed claim to 
being the Boss of Bosses. 





violate the Mafia’s centuries-old tradition 
of omerta (silence) and provide evidence 
against their former partners. Racket vic- 
tims are less fearful than before of testify- 
ing. Nationwide, says Giuliani, “we've got 
more than 100 people who have testified 
against Mafia guys.” To be sure, many 
witnesses are criminals facing long sen- 
tences; they have a strong self-interest in 
currying favor with prosecutors. 

That is a point that the defense law- 
yers attack forcefully. “I can’t tell a wit- 
ness in jail to come and testify for me and 
I'll give him his freedom,” Persico told the 
Commission jury. “The Government can 
do that. They're powerful people ... Not 











me.” Persico, a high school graduate who | 
learned legal tactics working on appeals | 
during some 14 years behind bars, is de- | 


scribed by his longtime attorney, Stanley 
Meyer, as “the most intelligent fellow I 
have ever met in any walk of life.” His un- 
usual self-defense role also gives him a 
chance to come across as an unsinister 
personality to jurors. Persico’s strategy, 
says one court veteran, “is brilliant, if it 
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works.” But he runs a risk: his questions 
must not convey knowledge of events that 
an innocent person would not possess. 

The Commission trial is not expected 
to produce a turncoat as high ranking as 
Cleveland Underboss Angelo Lonardo, 
the top U.S. mobster to sing so far. He 
learned how to be a turncoat the hard 
way. Charged with leading a drug ring, 
Lonardo was convicted after a lesser 
hood, Carmen Zagaria, testified about the 
inner workings of the Cleveland Mob, Za- 
garia described how the bodies of hit vic- 
tims were chopped up and tossed into 
Lake Erie. Lonardo, who wanted to avoid 
a life sentence, then helped prosecutors 
break the Las Vegas skimming case. 

John Gotti is haunted by the decep- 
tion of Wilfred (“Willie Boy”) Johnson, a 
Gambino-family associate 
Caught carrying $50,000 in a 
paper bag in 1981, Johnson 
invited New York City de- 
tectives to help themselves 
to the cash. They charged 
him with bribery. After that 
Johnson, who hung out at 
Gotti’s Bergen Hunt and 
Fish Club, kept the cops 
posted on how the rising star 
was progressing. He also 
suggested where bugs might 
be placed. 

The most loquacious 
turncoat may be James Frat- 
tiano, 72, once the acting boss 
of a Los Angeles crime fam- 
ily. He not only confessed 
publicly to killing eleven peo- 
ple but also wrote a revealing 
book, The Last Mafioso, and 
has taken his story on the 
road, testifying at numerous 








Colombo Boss Carmine Persico in prison: “I'm not a lawyer” 





The younger mafiosi, explains one Justice 
Department source, “are much more 
Americanized than the old boys. They en- 
joy the good life. There’s more than a bit 
of yuppie in them.” Contends RICO Au- 
thor Blakey: “The younger members are a 
little more crass, a little less honest and 
respectful, a littke more individualistic 
and easier to flip.” 

The combination of prosecutorial 
pressure and the slipping of family ties 
may be feeding upon itself, creating fur- 
ther disunity and casting a shadow over 
the Mob’s future. Certainly, when the old- 
timers go to prison for long terms, they 
lose their grip on their families, particu- 
larly if ambitious successors do not expect 
them to return. Younger bosses serving 
light sentences can keep operating from 








heroin traffic, and strengthen the ranks. 

Experts point out that the Mafia re- 
mains a wealthy organization that collect- 
ed at least $26 billion last year. The Mob 
has deep roots in unions and labor-inten- 
sive industries such as building construc- 
tion, transportation, restaurants and cloth- 
ing. In many industries, says Ray Maria, 
the Labor Department's deputy inspector 
general, “the Mobcontrols your labor costs 
and determines whether you are reputable 
and profitable.” 

Repeated prosecutions alone will not 
put the organization out of its deadly busi- 
ness, Veteran observers of the Mob recall 
the prediction of the imminent demise of 
the Chicago Outfit in 1943 when its seven 
highest hoods were convicted of shaking 
down Hollywood movie producers. The 
bell of doom seemed to be 
tolling nationwide in 1963 
when Joseph Valachi’s dis- 
closures set off an FBI bug- 
ging war against the fam- 
ilies. In 1975 the most 
successful labor racketeer- 
ing prosecution in U.S. his- 
tory was supposed to have 
cleaned up the terror-ridden 
East Coast waterfront 
from Miami to New York. 
None of those highly publi- 
cized events had lasting 
impact. 

Still, today’s zealous pros- 
ecutors have a new tool that 
gives them a fighting chance 
to take the organization out 
of organized crime, if not ac- 
tually to rub out the Mob. 
The same RICO law that al- 
lows proseculions against | 
criminal organizations also 
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trials. All this public testimo- 
ny means that the Mafia is 
losing what Floyd Clark, assistant FBI di- 
rector in charge of criminal investigations, 
calls a “tremendous asset: fear and intimi- 
dation. That shield is being removed.” 

The willingness of some hoodlums 
and victims to defy the Mob is partly due 
to the existence of the Federal Witness 
Security Program, which since it started 
in 1970 has helped 4,889 people move to 
different locations and acquire new iden- 
tities and jobs. At a cost to the Govern- 
ment of about $100,000 for each protected 
person, the program has produced con- 
victions in 78% of the cases in which such 
witnesses were used. For some former 
gangsters, however, a conventional life in 
a small town turns out to be a drag. They 
run up fresh debts and sometimes revert 
to crime. 

A more significant reason for the 
breakdown in Mob discipline is that the 
new generation of family members is not 
as dedicated to the old Sicilian-bred 
mores. Some mafiosi may have been in 
trouble with their families already. “Of- 
ten, they're going to be killed if they don’t 
go to the Government,” says Barbara 
Jones, an attorney in Giuliani’s office. 
Others feel that a long prison sentence is 
too stiffa price to pay for family loyalty. 
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After 14 years behind bars, he decided to defend himself. 


prison, dispatching orders through their 
lawyers and visiting relatives. They may 
use other, less watched inmates to send 
messages. Prison mail is rarely read by 
censors. 


till, the convicted dons run risks. 

The prison pay phones may be le- 

gally tapped. When the feds 

learned that the late Kansas City 
boss Nick Civella was directing killings 
from Leavenworth prison in Kansas, they 
bugged the visitors’ room and indicted 
him for new crimes. 

But can prison bars really crush the 
Mob? Giuliani contends that as the Ital- 
ian-American community has grown 
away from its immigrant beginnings, La 
Cosa Nostra has been losing its original 
base of operations and recruits. Pointing 
to the relatively small number of “made” 
Mafia members, Giuliani says, “We are 
fighting an enemy that has definable lim- 
its in terms of manpower. They cannot 
replenish themselves the way they used to 
in the ‘20s, “30s and “40s.” The Mafia 
seems aware of the problem: U.S. mob- 
sters have been recruiting hundreds of 
loyal southern Italian immigrants to run 
family-owned pizza parlors, help with the 





provides for civil action to 
seize their assets, from cash 
to cars and hangouts. A prime example of 
this technique was the action taken in 1981 
against Teamsters Local 560 after it was 
shown to have been dominated by New 
York's Genovese family. A civil suit led to 
the discharge of the local’s officers. The 
union was placed under a court-appointed 
trustee until free elections could be held. 
While such suits have been attempted 
against organized-crime figures only ten 
times, top Justice Department officials 
concede they have underestimated the le- 
verage the law can give them. They vow to 
follow up the convictions they have been 
winning with civil suits against the family 
leaders. 

The crusading Giuliani admits that the 
old practice of locking up a capo or two 
“just helped to speed the succession along.” 
But by striking at all levels of the Mob fam- 
ilies and then “peeling away their em- 
pires,” Giuliani insists, “it is not an unreal- 
istic goal to crush them.” Perhaps. But first 
there are two new and potentially historic 
courtroom battles to be fought. For the 
Mob, and for an optimistic new generation 
of federal crime fighters, it is High Noon in 





New York. — By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Joseph N. Boyce, Dean Brelis and 
Jeanne McDowell/New York 
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IBM System/38 


When you choose these IBM computer systems 
there’s no telling how far you can grow. 

Because our tact popular ni -range computers 
have grown. They have advanced tec ‘hnology. 
Theyre faster. The *y can process more siboemiditivis, 
And they can communicate better than ever belore. 

So it’s easier to expand your systems as your 
business needs grow. And to find IBM solutions for 
your business problems. 

A Powerful Family Performance 

For starters, the most powerful of three new IBM 
System/36 models has internal performance approx- 
imately 50 percent faster than was previously 
available. It has 3-1/2 times more memory capacity, 
which can mean significantly improve od pe ~rformance 


We've extended 


for your data processing and departmental office 
environments. 

There are six new models of the IBM System/38 
with a lower low end and a higher high end. The 
smallest system has internal performance 
approximately 30 percent faster than its predecessor 
—and costs 30 percent less. The biggest has twice 
the internal memory of earlier models. 

As your business grows, so can your systems. You can 
now go from two to 72 locally attached workstations with 
the IBM System/36 and up to 256 with the System/38. 

Family Technolo 

Advanced IBM technology is included in models 
of the System/36 and System/38. For instance, 

IBM$ one-million-bit memory chips and two new 





IBM... The connection to have. 


state-of-the-art direct access storage devices. The 
new storage devices can quadruple capacity on one 
model of the System/36 and double it on the larger 
System/38%. And on the System/38 the new storage 
devices can take up less floor space. 
New Lines of Communication 

So now businesses with IBM System/36 and 
System/38 computers in a network can share 
information mt resources more easily and less 
expensively than ever. 

They can operate together supporting data 
processing and office applications. 

For instance, System/36 users can now access 
and use applications on the System/38. And users 
of either system can share data with another 





IBM System/36 


System/36, a System/38, or an IBM System/370 
processor. 

What does all this tell you? 

That IBM has a continuing commitment to tie 
computers and applications together and offer you 
quality systems and solutions to business problems. 
A commitment that, of course, includes support and 
service. 

Call your IBM marketing representative or Value 
Added Remarketer. Or for free literature, call 
1800 IBM-2468, ext. 932/CD. 

So whether you side with a System/36 or a 
System/38, or both, the best way to —_. 
keep a growing business communicating = 
is to keep it all in the family. = 
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YOURSELF 


with a little less , 
a lot less, or feral: 


All over the country, there's 
a group of men—actually mil- 
lions of them—who have a secret 
they don’t share with anyone. Not 
even with each other. 

Their secret? That nobody 
knows they're using Grecian® 
Formula 16® to gradually take 
away as much gray—or as little as 
they want to lose, without any- 
body knowing. That's their secret. 

They do it with a clear liquid, 
as easy to use as a hair tonic. 
Here on this page you can see the 
undoctored photographs of the 
hair taken day-by-day as one of 
these Grecian users gradually 
took care of that older look. 

Note in the photos around 
the page how the change each 
day seems like no change at all. 
But compare #1 (when he began) 
with #18. The nearly invisible day- 


| to-day changes have eliminated 


the gray and created a younger 
looking man. 


GRECIAN’ FORMULA 1 


You can do it too. Not neces- 
sarily the way this Grecian user did. 
You may have more or less gray 
to start with. And you may want to 
end up with more—or less. You're 
in control. A lot of Grecian users 
leave a little gray on the sides. 

The important thing is that 
you look perfectly natural all the 
time. The return of your own nat- 
ural looking color each day over 
a period of weeks is so impercepti- 
ble, not even your friends can tell 
you're using Grecian. Unless, of 
course, you tell them yourself. 

You'll be glad to know you 
won't have trouble finding Grecian. 
It's available wherever men’s toilet- 
ries are sold. That's because mil- 
lions of men quietly demand it. 

Free trial offer. For a trial 
package send $1.00 for postage & 
handling to Grecian, Suite 01550, 
Del Rio, TX 78847-1055. Specify 
liquid or cream. Limit one per 
family. Offer ends 12/31/86. 
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When she was in high school, 

Diane Giacalone, dressed in 

her blue-and-gray-plaid uni- 
form, used to stroll down 10Ist Avenue in 
Ozone Park, Queens, on her way to Our 
Lady of Wisdom Academy. Ozone Park, 
then as now, was a neighborhood of two- 
story row houses with small, well-tended 
yards, awnings over the windows and cru- 
cifixes above the doors. Most of its resi- 
dents were Italian and middle class. She 
would pass mom-and-pop stores, funeral 
parlors, and butcher shops that displayed 
an array of Italian sausages in the win- 
dow. On her right, she often glanced at an 
inconspicuous red brick building known, 
oddly enough, as the Bergen Hunt and 
Fish Club. It caught her attention because 





The meticulous Gotti before his trial began 
Divergent paths from Ozone Park . . . 


there were always men loitering out front. 
She recalls wondering, What do these 
men do for a living? 

The Bergen Hunt and Fish Club was 
then the haunt of a smart and sharp 
young hoodlum named John Gotti. Over 
the next 15 years, while Giacalone moved 
from college to law school to a job at the 
Justice Department, Gotti was moving up 
through the ranks of the Mafia. Four 
years ago, their paths crossed more deci- 
sively. Giacalone had become an Assis- 
tant U.S. Attorney in Brooklyn, and Gotti 
was a feared capo in the Gambino family 
who ruthlessly ran his empire from the 
same red brick building on 101st Avenue. 
Giacalone had just successfully prosecut- 
ed four men for two armored-car robber- 
ies totaling $1 million, and set about to 
trace the unrecovered money. Some of it, 
she discovered, had found its way to a 
place she vaguely remembered, the Ber- 
gen Hunt and Fish Club. 

For the next four years Diane Giaca- 
lone pieced together exactly what those 
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Two from the Neighborhood 


The crossed paths ofa dapper don and his dogged prosecutor 





men loitering in front of that red brick 
building did for a living. In doing so, she 
painstakingly constructed against John 
Gotti and nine others a case involving 
loan sharking, gambling, hijacking and 
murder. Today, in an unembellished 
chamber at federal court in Brooklyn, 
Gotti and Giacalone sit across from each 
other, about the same distance apart as 
the width of LOIst Avenue. 

At the urging of Giacalone, Gotti has 
been denied bail and currently resides in 
the Metropolitan Correctional Center. It 
is a comedown for the flashy, fastidious 
man who likes driving his black Mercedes 
450 SL, sampling the delicately prepared 
pastas at little-known Italian restaurants, 
and playing the courtly gentleman in his 
double-breasted $1,800 suits. At 45, 
Gotti—his once lean figure having be- 
come stocky but his imperious gaze just as 
chilling—is a mixture of the old and new 
Mafia styles. Like the traditional mob- 
sters, he does not flinch at the promiscu- 
ous use of violence; informers report he 
has a temper of titanic proportions. But 
unlike the aging leadership, Gotti seems 
to revel in his own notoriety. 


Go was born in the Bronx, the son of 
a construction worker who was equal- 
ly at home on a building site and in a 
street brawl. When he was twelve the 
family moved to Brownsville, near East 
New York, the grim neighborhood whose 
mean streets gave birth to Murder, Inc. 
The young Gotti got involved with local 
gangs and, though he was a clever stu- 
dent, was suspended from school in the 
eighth grade. He never went back. The 
streets became his sole education. 

He soon became a foot soldier under 
Carmine and Danny Fatico, reputed old- 
guard members of the Gambino family. 
Arrested several times, Gotti served a 
year in jail starting in 1965 for attempted 
burglary and three years, beginning in 
1969, for a hijacking from an airport 
warehouse. He was not around much for 
the early years of his five children by his 
wife Victoria, the daughter of an Italian 
builder and a Russian-Jewish mother. 

By 1968 Gotti was considered a high- 
flyer and was working for the Gambino 
family underboss, Aniello Dellacroce, a 
Mafia traditionalist whom Gotti emulat- 
ed. He endeared himself to the Gambino 
family when, in 1973, he took part in the 
killing of a 6-ft. 4-in. Irishman who had 
supposedly kidnaped and murdered a 
nephew of Carlo Gambino’s. Gotti plead- 
ed guilty to attempted manslaughter and 
served two years in Green Haven prison. 

Gotti became frustrated and angry in 
1976 when Paul Castellano, rather than 
Dellacroce, succeeded Carlo Gambino as 
the family boss. Gotti reportedly thought 














Castellano, who was Gambino’s brother- 
in-law and had little in common with 
hard-core mobsters like Gotti, was un- 
worthy of the high position; the prudent 
Castellano was wary of the hot-tempered 
young capo. When Dellacroce died last 
year, Gotti was in line to become the new 
underboss. Castellano, however, had oth- 
er ideas and seemed ready to elevate his 
chauffeur-bodyguard, Thomas Bilotti. 
Last year Castellano and Bilotti were 
mowed down in a brazen late-afternoon 
slaying outside Sparks Steak House in 
midtown Manhattan. The FBI believes 
Gotti ordered the hit, but so far no one has 
been arrested. Afterward, Gotti consoli- 
dated power as the head of the family. 

In parts of Ozone Park, Gotti is a folk 
hero. He lives in Howard Beach, a few 
miles away, in an unpretentious, tree- 
shaded house. On a corner of 101st Ave- 
nue, a few blocks down from the Bergen 
Hunt and Fish Club, Connie, a school 
crossing guard, has been escorting chil- 
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The determined Giacalone arriving at court 





..,. to the current rendezvous in Brooklyn. 


dren across the same street for ten years. 

“People here look up to him,” she says of 

Gotti. “As soon as you mention his name, 

he gets respect. As far as I'm concerned, 
they're crucifying him.” A young mother 
in a powder blue jumpsuit, who is picking 
up her small daughter, says of Gotti, “I 
think he’s good for 101st Avenue. There’s 
no riffraff around here. If it weren't for 
him, this neighborhood would be carried 
away by the drug addicts.” Every year on 
the Fourth of July, the Bergen Hunt and 
Fish Club holds a picnic for the communi- 
ty, with fireworks, hot dogs, hamburgers 
and ice cream. A woman wearing red 
Reebok sneakers and wheeling a small 
baby in a stroller recalls part of Gotti’s 
past: “He lost a son. You want to know 
something? I hope he gets away with it. I 
pray for him.” In 1979 a neighbor acci- 
dentally killed Gotti’s twelve-year-old son 
when the boy rode a motorbike in front of 
his car. Gotti was distraught; his wife 
seemed broken. A few months after the 
boy’s death, the neighbor disappeared. 
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Police suspect that he was stuffed into a 
car as it was about to be compacted. 
Diane Giacalone, the Ozone Park girl 
who moved across the river to Manhat- 
tan, is not remembered so clearly. The 
only daughter of a civil engineer, she grew 
up middle class; she is backyard-wise, not 
streetwise. Giacalone was an anomaly in 
the neighborhood; she wanted to go to col- 
lege. At New York University she pro- 
tested against the Viet Nam War, but was 
otherwise apolitical. Even though she opt- 
ed for law school at N.Y.U., she was never 
sure that she wanted to be a lawyer. Later, 
while in Washington with the Justice De- 
partment’s tax division, she began to do 
some work with the U.S. Attorney’s office 
in New York’s eastern division. She be- 
came an Assistant U.S. Attorney in 1979 
and fell in love with being a prosecutor. 
Giacalone, a slender woman with a 
wide and warm smile, has built a reputation 


as a relentlessly thorough prosecutor who 
works long hours. She likes solving intellec- 
tual puzzles; to assemble her cases, she has 
used masses of records and files that go back 
for 18 years, records that other prosecutors 
did not think worth the time. “Blind alleys 
disappoint some people,” she says. “But I 
like them. You find many interesting doors 
on both sides as you walk down a blind al- 
ley.” In 1985 she sent the Justice Depart- 
menta 100-page memo outlining how Gotti 
and the others could be prosecuted. 


n the past, some who have crossed Gotti 

have not lived to boast of it; those who 
have been scheduled to testify against him 
have suddenly lost their enthusiasm and 
much of their memory. It would be under- 
standable for someone in Giacalone’s po- 
sition to worry about safety. “The thought 
does not even cross my mind,” she says. 
“It’s not Diane Giacalone that matters. 


| who hung around the Bergen Hunt and 


It’s the system. If I vanish, another prose- 
cutor will be ready to try the case within a 
month. And let’s not kid ourselves about 
who has more resources.” She says the 
fact that she is Italian and from the same 
neighborhood as Gotti has nothing to do 
with her zeal to prosecute the Mafia. “It 
has never occurred to me.” 

Giacalone says she “does not seek 
convictions for the sake of convictions, as 
if scoring points in some game. It’s a bal- 
ancing act between the claims of justice 
and civilized society’s proclivity for com- 
passion. You don’t lock someone up be- 
cause you can.” But the woman who once 
walked to school along 101st Avenue does 
not have much compassion for the men 


Fish Club; she wants to lock up John 
Gotti not because she can, but because he 
deserves it. —By Richard Stengel. Reported by 
Raji Samghabadi/New York 




















Meanwhile, in Palermo... 


jee massive blue tanks guard the entrance to the spe- 
cially built $19 million courthouse, and at least 25 
guards keep watch outside. An underground tunnel is used 
to shuttle prisoners from the adjacent L’Ucciardone Pris- 
on into a succession of holding pens in the enormous 
courtroom. The scene is Palermo, Sicily, where for seven 
months a Mafia trial that dwarfs the various legal pro- 
ceedings in New York has been under way. In the home- 
land of the Cosa Nostra, 
474 alleged Mafiosi, 
whose ranks range from 
the reputed “Boss of 
Bosses,” Luciano Liggio, 
to a corps of picciotti, or 
soldiers, are in the dock 
for crimes as high as as- 
sassination and as low as 
auto theft. 

No verdict is expected 
before next March, a 
daunting prospect for the 
two judges, six jurors, two 
prosecutors and 60-some 
lawyers working to bring 
the case to a close. The 
trial’s duration may mean 
losing some of the minor 
defendants as their maxi- 
mum pretrial detention pe- 
riod expires. Perhaps presaging limited results for Palermo, a 
Mob appeals trial in Naples ended last week with directed 
acquittals for 114 of 191 defendants. 

As in Palermo, much of the evidence in the original Na- 
ples case was based on the testimony of pentiti (repentant) or 
vengeful organized-crime members who have decided to 
turn state’s evidence. Prosecutors are worried that convic- 
tions based solely on the testimony of former Syndicate lieu- 
tenants will not stick. 

Some of the pentiti brought before the bench in Palermo 
have been impressive. Tommaso (Don Masino) Buscetta was 
known as the “Boss of Two Worlds” because he used to con- 
trol extensive operations in both Italy and Brazil. Buscetta, 
who testified in New York’s “pizza connection” trial about 
heroin smuggling between U.S. and Sicilian mobsters, pro- 
vided new evidence about the operations of the Mafia’s rul- 





Behind bars, some of the 474 defendants in Sicily’s Mafia trial 











ing Commission. A second pentito, the mid-level Mob execu- 
tive Salvatore (Toto) Contorno, made detailed accusations 
against defendants based on his firsthand knowledge of the 
Mafia’s internecine warfare over the drug market in the ear- 
ly 1980s, when Sicily was the heroin-refining capital of the 
world. At one point, Contorno turned to the cages where de- 
fendants are being held and pointed to several, accusing 
them of trying to kill him. 

A third key witness is the confessed hit man Vincenzo 
Sinagra, an underling who used to take home $250 a month 
in his grisly job, waiting around on street corners for his next 
assignment. Sinagra led 
the police on a tour of his 
clan’s torture chamber. 
There he showed them 
bloodstained ropes, brick- 
bats and a vat in which, he 
said, bodies were dumped 
into acid. 

When Buscetta began 
giving his testimony in 
April, a high school stu- 
dent in a balcony re- 
served for the public 
called out “Forza, Ma- 
sino!” (be strong), demon- 
strating the support some 
Sicilians feel for curbing 
the continuing Mafia vio- 
lence on their island. 

Oddly enough, petty 
crime on the streets of Pa- 
lermo has increased since a surprise sweep two years ago 
rounded up 53 of the prisoners now on trial. Investigators be- 
lieve that with so many of the big bosses in jail, the lesser 
lights, with no other source of employment or income, have 
turned to purse snatching for pocket money. 

“I don’t kid myself that this [trial] is the end of the Ma- 
fia.” says Palermo Prosecutor Giusto Sciacchitano. “It 
wasn’t born yesterday, and it may not end with this. You 
can’t destroy the Mafia with just one trial.” Nonetheless, 
Italian and US. authorities are optimistic that the Palermo 
trial will at least choke back some of the Syndicate’s activi- 
ties. “The New York and Sicilian trials are two sides of the 
same coin,” says Sciacchitano. “We have had a continual 
swapping of help and information. We are prosecuting the 
same organization.” —By Amy Wilentz. Reported by 
Judith Harris/Palermo 
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COMPETITION WITH FEDE 
HERE’S WHAT THEY’RE 


CATEGORY III 


The most advanced air- 
craft landing system in 
the industry. The Federal 
Express fleet utilizes 


The fastest courier dis- 
patch system in the in- 
dustry. Federal Express 
employs microcomputer The most advanced communications system 
terminals in its vans, . " in the industry. Federal Express is the 

so couriers know the ’ — only air xpress company withits own.sat- 
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The most reliable 
sorting facility in the 
industry. Served by 
automated conveyor 
isystems and computer 
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the Federal Super 
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The most advanced, comput- 
erized tracking 
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MOS,” an infor- 
mation management 
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The fact is, Federal Express can deliver packages when 
others can’t, can track packages when others can’t, and can 
even prevent shipping mistakes when others can’t. 

And that is precisely why Federal Express can make 
guarantees when others won't: 

No one else offers a money back guarantee for 10:30 a.m. 
delivery* 

No one else offers a money back guarantee to tell you the 
exact status of your package within 
30 minutes** 

In short, what Federal Express { 


offers is a guarantee 

that all air express | 
. . ' 

companies are not alike. 


Or your money back. Aah or 
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Reagan with his chief of staff: look who is being called a wimp 


Trying to Have It Both Ways 








Row Reagan, wimp? Dove? More 
| wishy-washy than (gasp!) Jimmy Car- 
ter? Not only were those strange-sounding 
accusations ringing out last week, they were 
coming from people who are normally 
among the President's staunchest support- 
ers. Reagan, they charged, is letting his ea- 
| gerness for an arms-control deal and a sum- 
mit with Mikhail Gorbachev prevent him 
from precipitating a full-scale showdown 
with the Kremlin over the seizure of Nicho- 
las Daniloff, the American reporter being 
detained in Moscow on what the U.S. re- 
gards as trumped-up espionage charges. 
Why, they asked, was Reagan being so 
cautious and pragmatic about not making 
a firm link between such Soviet behavior 
and progress on arms negotiations? 

To his conservative critics, Reagan 
appeared to be swallowing outrageous So- 
viet insults, the latest delivered by none 
other than Gorbachev on Soviet televi- 
sion. Chatting on Thursday with residents 
of the southern Russian city of Krasno- 





dar, the Soviet leader called Daniloff a | 


“spy caught in the act.” Since Reagan had 
assured Gorbachev in a personal letter 
that Daniloff was only a journalist, Gor- 
bachev was in effect calling 
the President a liar 

Through it all, Reagan 
spurned demands that he 
break off all U.S.-Soviet ne- 
gotiations unless Daniloff is 
freed. Indeed, the President 
took a hand in Washington 
talks between Secretary of 
State George Shultz and 
Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze. After 
the diplomats had met on 
Friday for two hours and 45 
minutes at the State Depart- 
ment, Shultz picked up his 
private phone to the White 


Reagan's desire for arms control tugs him from a showdown 


bring Shevardnadze to a meeting with | 


Reagan. Shevardnadze startled the Presi- 
dent by handing him a letter from Gorba- 
chev about Reagan’s July arms-control 
proposals; White House Spokesman 
Larry Speakes had just told reporters the 
President intended to complain about So- 
viet unresponsiveness in a speech at the 
United Nations on Monday. Radio Mos- 
cow later paraphrased the Gorbachev 
message this way: “We don’t rule out the 
possibility of our meeting and signing 
something.” 

Still, Reagan insisted on confining the 
45-minute discussion to the Daniloff case, 
which Shultz pronounced a “cloud hang- 
ing over” any chance for progress be- 
tween the two nations, Although neither 
side budged on the Daniloff issue, Shultz 
and his counterpart were nevertheless 
surprisingly upbeat about the results of 
their two-day talks. “Quite a few items 
that seemed insoluble a year ago are now 
working themselves out,” Shultz said after 
the meetings ended Saturday. He cited 
strategic arms and “especially” interme- 
diate-range missiles based in Europe as 
| the most promising areas for agreement. 





Shultz and Sheverdandes face off across the negotiating table 





House and suggested that he 


“Items that seemed insoluble a year ago are working themselves out.” 


Daniloff in Moscow: confined but cheery 





| For his part, Shevardnadze implied that 
he and Shultz had recommended that the 
US. and Soviet Union proceed toward a 
summit. “We have no doubt that this 
| meeting is necessary,” he said. The two 
ministers plan to continue discussions this 
week at the U.N., said Shevardnadze. 

In other forums, U.S. negotiators, on 
Reagan’s orders, offered concessions to 
keep arms-control bargaining going. At 
the 35-nation Stockholm conference on 

ways to prevent accidental war in Eu- 
rope, the U.S. accepted a Soviet formula 
for aerial and ground inspection of mili- 
tary maneuvers. An agreement in Stock- 
holm would be the first security deal ne- 
gotiated by the Reagan Administration 
When far more important bilateral talks 
on nuclear arms resumed last Thursday 
in Geneva, the US. indicated it would 
make a new “interim” proposal that 
would reduce the total of long-range 
strategic weapons by 30%. The new of- 
fer would allow the U.S. to keep more 
bombers and the Soviets to retain more 
large land-based missiles than would 
have been possible under earlier propos- 
als. American bargainers also indicated 
that they were ready to respond favor- 
ably to a Soviet proposal to reduce in- 
termediate-range missiles to mere “to- 
ken” numbers. 

Only one concrete move looked like 
_ US. retaliation for Dani- 
= loffs confinement. On 
=: Wednesday American offi- 
cials handed Soviet U.N. 
+ Ambassador Alexander Be- 
& lonogov the names of 25 
members of the Soviet, Be- 
lorussian and Ukrainian 
U.N. missions who are to 
be expelled from the USS. 
by Oct. 1. All 25 were in- 
telligence officers, Admin- 
istration officials said at a 
briefing in Washington. Six 
months ago, the U.S. had 
ordered the swollen mission 
staffs to be reduced by 
about 38%—from 275 to 
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170—in four stages beginning Oct. 1, 
but had left it to Moscow to choose 
whom to send packing. 

The U.N. move, however, did nothing 
to quiet the ferocious criticism Reagan had 
to endure. Conservatives were most vehe- 
ment in criticizing the President for even 
thinking about a summit or an arms-control 
deal while Daniloff awaits trial on a charge 
that could theoretically be punished by 
death. Columnist George Will sneered that 
the Administration had collapsed “like a 
punctured balloon,” and the Washington 
Times editorially flung the conservatives’ 
supreme insult: “Jimmy Carter, by compar- 
ison, was tough and crafty.” 


he thunder was not confined to the 

right. In Congress, liberal Democratic 
Senators Howard Metzenbaum of Ohio 
and George Mitchell of Maine insisted 
that no prospect of a summit deal is worth 
Daniloff's continued detention. Ironical- 
ly, that is exactly the way Reagan used to 
talk as a candidate and in the early days 
of his presidency. Now, however, he is 
running not for election but for the history 
books. He wants to be remembered as the 
tough realist who negotiated the most fa- 
vorable arms-control bargain the USS. 
ever won from the Soviets. He has been 
encouraged in this by Nancy Reagan, 
who wants her husband to be remem- 
bered as a peacemaker, and by pragmatic 
advisers like Shultz. So Reagan has opted 
for a trying-to-have-it-both-ways policy: 
demanding Daniloff's freedom while con- 
tinuing to negotiate on an arms bargain 
and a summit. Though Soviet Foreign 
Ministry Spokesman Boris Pyadyshev ex- 
pressed hope that the Daniloff affair 
could be settled “quietly,” Gorbachev's 
nearly simultaneous comments in Kras- 
nodar caused some Western diplomats in 
Moscow to fear that the Kremlin was dig- 
ging itself into a position that would force 
it at least to put the journalist on trial. It is 
possible, of course, that Daniloff could 
then be sent home, expelled rather than 
released. But the only terms on which 
Moscow so far seems willing to do even 
that would be a trade of the reporter for 
Gennadi Zakharov, the Soviet U.N. em- 
ployee whose arrest for espionage in New 
York City triggered the frame-up of Dan- 
iloff in Moscow a week later. And the 
Reagan Administration has sworn never 
to accept a straight swap of a real spy for 
an innocent American. 

If the deadlock continues, Reagan will 
eventually have to deliver on his repeated 
warnings that continued detention of Dan- 
iloff will sour all U.S.-Soviet relations. But 
for the moment, the President is acting like 
anything but the hip-shooting cowboy of 
liberal legend and his own past oratory. 
That he is willing to risk alienating his own 
bedrock conservative constituency for the 
sake of keeping the hope of an arms-con- 
trol deal alive says much about the pres- 
sure of presidential responsibility in re- 
shaping the attitudes of any occupant of 
the Oval Office. — By George J. Church. 
Reported by James O. Jackson/Moscow and 
Johanna McGeary/Washington 


Tough Talk at Riga 


Amid the turmoil that engulfed Soviet-American relations last week, some 250 
U.S. citizens traveled to Riga, the resplendent medieval capital of the Soviet Repub- 
lic of Latvia, for a meeting with 2,000 carefully selected Soviets that was sponsored 
by the Chautauqua Institution, a New York organization that has sponsored cul- 
tural, educational and public-affairs groups around the world for 112 years. 
Among the American panelists who accompanied the group was TIME Washington 
Bureau Chief Strobe Talbott. His report: 


L ike the calibrated give-and-take over summitry and alleged spying that domi- 
nated Washington and Moscow, the gathering in Riga dramatized a basic prin- 
ciple of superpower relations: even in the worst of times, the two rivals seek to 
maintain competitive engagement in diplomacy rather than let their antagonisms 
get out of control. The reason is simple. In the nuclear age, the breakdown of diplo- 
macy and the resort to war is not an option. Precisely because last week was a tense 
moment, it was a good week for the U.S. citizens who traveled to Riga. 
People-to-people exchanges of this kind can all too easily arc off into the 





Presidential Assistant John Matlock, right, with Soviet diplomat at Riga conference 


stratosphere of goodwill. American participants are often at a curious disadvan- 
tage. They lean toward the view that both sides are to blame. Their Soviet coun- 
terparts agree with half of that proposition, eagerly endorsing any American self- 
criticism while promulgating the doctrine of Soviet infallibility. 

The Riga meeting, by contrast, was dominated by tough talk on both sides 
rather than toasts to mir i druzhba (peace and friendship). Largely because of the 
Daniloff affair, which was repeatedly raised by both Administration officials and 
private U.S. citizens, the Chautauquans were given a crash course in old-fash- 
ioned Soviet stonewalling. After a particularly harsh counterattack on Daniloff 
by Deputy Foreign Minister Vladimir Petrovsky, one of the Americans in the au- 
dience commented, “It’s like watching the machinery of the big lie in action— 
from the inside.” 

The Soviet spokesman on arms control, General Nikolai Chervov, delivered 
an attack on the U.S. that had all the subtlety of a 20-megaton warhead. He ac- 
cused the Reagan Administration of holding “murderous positions” and of con- 
ducting “dishonest negotiations.” Fending off American concerns over the 
U.SS.R.’s 308 ten-warhead SS-18 ICBMs, he asserted that the comparable Ameri- 
can MX “is already in a state of operational deployment.” In fact, not until the 
end of the year are the first ten MXs expected to be operational. 

Said Quintus Anderson, a businessman from Jamestown, N.Y.: “This confer- 
ence has convinced a lot of us of the need for a strong defense, which is not the 
conclusion we expected to come to.” Yet even the hard-line statements of Cher- 
vov and Petrovsky left room for a U.S. official in Riga to say, “If you listen close- 
ly, you can still hear them saying they are extremely eager to restrict SDI and they 
may be willing to pay a significant price in arms control to do so.” 

The conference had its share of lighter moments. In a program of informal 
exchanges, Maria Valsilyeva of Riga wanted to know about differences in men’s 
and women’s salaries in the U.S. Marilyn Levinson of Erie, Pa., wanted the reci- 
pe for shchi, a Russian cabbage soup. Later Anderson took his wife to a restau- 
rant and they ended up dancing with a group of Ukrainian tourists from, of all 
places, Chernobyl. Said Anderson: “I’m sure those people will go home and tell 
their friends that we're not all that bad.” 

But these moments were the exception rather than the rule, just as they are in 
Soviet-American relations more generally, last week and every week. 
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The Patrician and the Preacher 


Pete du Pont and Pat Robertson get offto an early start for 1988 





or Pete du Pont, the 1988 playbook 
writes itself. Right now the former 
Republican Governor of Delaware rates 
no more than an asterisk in the polls, and 
that only because of his name, ambition 
and prior public service. But last week, an 
hour after becoming the first major politi- 
cian to announce his presidential candi- 
dacy, Du Pont set out on the familiar path 
| of aspirants who need miracles: he was en 
| route from Wilmington to the first skir- 
mish sites. “I’m in Iowa and New Hamp- 
| shire,” he observed cheerfully, “from here 
| saoiwarcosk to eternity.” 
For Pat Robertson, 
the plan is as intricate 


as a biblical genealogy. The televangelist 
from Virginia, though campaigning for 
months with a prophet’s passion, wants to 
hold on as long as possible to his electron- 
ic pulpit at the Christian Broadcasting 
Network. Once he is a formal candidate, 
he will have to step down because of fed- 
eral equal-time requirements. At the 
same time, he must try to energize the di- 
verse evangelical community behind him. 
So last week he rented Constitution Hall 
in Washington for an elaborate produc- 
tion of music and exhortation beamed by 
satellite to invited audiences at 216 sites. 
Having repeatedly said he needed divine 
guidance about seeking the nomination, 
| he now solemnly reported, “I know God’s 
will for me in this crucial decision.” 

But he will not take the plunge just 
yet. Instead, he gave his supporters a year 
to round up 3 million signatures from vot- 
ers who pledge that “they will pray, that 
they will work, that they will give toward 
my election.” In a finale that no secular 
politician would risk, Robertson asked ev- 
ery member of the audience, live and re- 











mote, to give $100 on the spot. A check, 
cash or a credit-card number would do. 

Despite the many contrasts between 
Du Pont and Robertson, their announce- 
ments reflected the status of the Republi- 
can Party in the last stage of the Reagan 
era. Conservatives who differ only mar- 
ginally on most issues control the nomi- 
nating process. Both Du Pont, a nuts-and- 
bolts pragmatist, and Robertson, an ideo- 
logue preoccupied with moral issues, are 
trying to challenge Vice President George 
Bush from the right. 

That may prove more difficult for Du 
Pont, 51. One of the heirs to the family 
chemical fortune, he has a Princeton engi- 





First into the fray: Du Pont, inset, makes it official, while Robertson edges closer 
Both the pragmatist and the religious ideologue stake positions on the right. 





neering degree, a Harvard law diploma 
and an aversion to the use of his full name: 
Pierre Samuel du Pont IV. His square- 
jawed phiz recalls Nelson Rockefeller, an- 
other millionaire Republican who inched 
to the right but never erased his progres- 
sive image. As a member of the US. 
House for three terms (1971-77), Du Pont 
compiled a moderate voting record. His 
views began to change, he says, during his 
successful tenure as Governor, when he 
adopted a species of supply-side policies 
that worked well in Delaware. 

If he is to attract attention, Du Pont 
must distinguish himself from the better- 
known competition with arresting ideas. 
To stop the spread of narcotics, he argues, 
all public-school teenage students should 
be compelled to take drug tests. (Du Pont 
did not go to public school.) The present 
welfare system is a failure and should be 
largely abolished. Government should of- 
fer extensive vocational training and tem- 
porary public jobs paying 90% of the 
minimum wage. All agricultural subsidies 
must be phased out over five years, after 
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>| some of Robertson’s rivals inside the fam- 





which market forces would govern farm- 
ing. Any of these proposals would deto- 
nate controversy once the campaign is 
fully engaged. But Du Pont insists that he 
will lay out provocative ideas no matter 
which interest groups are offended. 

Robertson does not have to think of 
new ways to be provocative. His assaults 
on “secular humanists” and the Supreme 
Court, his oblique allusions to the superi- 
ority of “Christians” as he defines them, 
aroused a backlash even before his an- 
nouncement. Education Secretary Wil- 
liam Bennett, a staunch conservative 
Reaganaut, condemned some of Robert- 
son’s rhetoric as “invidious sectarianism 
that must be renounced in the strongest 
terms.” People for the American Way, a 
liberal organization that has fought a 
guerrilla campaign against the religious 
right, produced a videotape with a telling 
sequence in which the preacher claims to 
have diverted Hurricane Gloria last year 
through prayer. It also includes a series of 
his inflammatory statements. 


Ss uch attacks from outside the evan- 
gelical community are encouraging 


ily to rally around. Televangelist Jimmy 
Swaggart, who had been openly critical of 
Robertson's political plans, reversed his 
position two weeks ago. At Constitution 
Hall, Oral Roberts was a late addition to 
the speakers’ list. The next day Jerry Fal- 
well, Bush’s most prominent supporter 
among fundamentalist leaders, made the 
surprising announcement that he would 
curtail politicking in order to concentrate 
on his ministry. For his part, Robertson 
was sounding more parochial than ever. 
His speech was directed almost exclusive- 
ly at the converted, summoning them to 
war against the “small elite of lawyers, 
judges and educators” who have “taken 
the Holy Bible from our young and re- 
placed it with the thoughts of Charles 
Darwin, Karl Marx, Sigmund Freud and 
John Dewey.” Though he ostensibly 
courts all Republicans, he failed to men- 
tion Reagan’s name. 

While Robertson and Du Pont were 
making their announcements last week, 
Bush was back in Michigan, where he 
thanked supporters for overcoming chal- | 
lenges by Robertson and Jack Kemp last | 
month in the first stage of the state’s con- 
voluted delegate-selection process. But 
the race is now entering a low-profile 
phase. Kemp, bumped to third place in 
Michigan by Robertson, is running for re- 
election to Congress. Nevada Senator 
Paul Laxalt, after dropping broad hints 
about 1988, appears to be having second 
thoughts. Senate Majority Leader Bob 
Dole has concentrated on the hectic legis- 
lative session and campaigning for col- 
leagues who are up for re-election. 
Though he still lacks organizational 
heft, his decision to tend to Senate duties 
seems to have helped Dole emerge as 
Bush’s most formidable competition. For 
the moment. —By Laurence I. Barrett 
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Building a breakthrough color TV 
takes brains: the computer brains of IC 
chips. Unlike the analog workings of 


conventional TVs, these new chips from 
NEC store, process, and control the 
picture in digital form. SoTV performance 
can be raised to a higher level. The level of 
NEC Digital Television 


Take a look at our 26” square picture 
You'll see richer color, more contrast, 
more resolution, and more picture than 
ever before* With aVCR connected, 
NEC's digital Picture-in- Picture lets you 
watch two shows at the same time on 
the same screen. And our three-way 
digital freeze lets you stop even the 





The best brains 
in television. 


fastest running back in his tracks. 

It shouldn't surprise anyone that the 
company behind this surprising new TV is 
NEC. We're at the forefront of computers, 
monitors, and broadcast video. And that 
takes real brains. 


NEC 


We bring high technology home 


NEC He 1255 Michaet Dewe, Wood Dale, & 607" 


eople with unique financial 

concerns deserve customized 
banking services. And that’s what 
you'll find Upstairs at the Harris. 
the Private Banking Group of the 
Harris Bank. 

Verne Churchill began banking with our Cor- 
porate Executive group when his company moved 
its commercial business to the Harris. We have 
arranged stock option loans and established per- 
sonal lines of credit so he can act on investment 
opportunities as they arise. 

As your financial goals expand. your banking 
needs become more specialized. This Specializa- 
tion is what sets Upstairs apart from private bank- 
ing at other major banks. We offer separate groups 
of bankers, with each concentrating on a specific 
business or profession. These include Medical. 
Corporate Executive. Entrepreneur, Special In- 
vestor, Attorney. and CPA 

Not everyone needs such specialized banking 


services. But if you're ready arr | 
to move U pstait tirs, call Burt | Hil} : ALLL ||) ra ll 
Miller at 461-7753. pRPrae 

san Jeeem ar 


- 
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Upstairs at the Harris. 
Move up to the Banking Lion. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago. IL 60603 
Member F.D.1.C.. Federal Reserve System 








Suspending Their Judgment 





A TIME poll shows American voters uncertain and unaligned 


ver the trouper, Ronald Reagan is 

back on the campaign trail this fall, 
urging voters to choose Republicans in 
November's Senate races lest his conser- 
vative revolution be stymied by a Demo- 
cratic majority, “I can’t have my hands 
tied by a totally hostile Congress,” Rea- 
gan has told audiences in California, Col- 
orado, Louisiana and Alabama. 

But the President’s message may not 
be getting through, according to a survey 
conducted for TIME this month 
by Yankelovich Clancy Shul- 
man.* Despite Reagan’s still 
spectacular popularity, few peo- 
ple seem persuaded by his en- 
dorsements of congressional can- 
didates: 70% of those questioned 
said a presidential speech urging 
them to choose a certain candi- 
date would make no difference in 
how they voted. In fact, 73% of 
Republicans said they would be 
utterly unswayed by the Reagan 
seal of approval. 

On the eve of the final elec- 
tion of the Reagan presidency, 
the TIME survey found the pro- 
portion of Democrats to Republi- 
cans has continued to shrink. In 
1980, fully 49% of those surveyed 
called themselves Democrats and 
only 28% Republicans. Today the 
numbers are 34% and 24%. While 
in 1980, 23% of the respondents 
said they did not belong to either 
party, today the figure has grown 
to 42%. But the historic realign- 
ment that some political observ- 
ers predicted after the President's 
1984 landslide re-election has not 
yet occurred. Instead, the U‘S. is 
undergoing a process that might 
be called “dealignment.” Only 
19% of Americans say they are 
“loyal Democrats who vote most- 
ly for Democratic candidates,” 
and a mere 13% describe them- 
selves as loyal Republican voters. 
Three out of five people claim 
they switch between the parties in 
the voting booth. 

This lack of political loyalty 





about the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the two parties. Asked 
which party can better deal with 
the problems facing the country, 
28% of respondents cite the Republicans 
and 21% the Democrats (46% say there 
is no real difference between the two). 
But when Americans are asked which 
party is better at looking out for people's 
interests in their area, the numbers 


*The survey was conducted by telephone Sept. 
8-10 with 1,014 Americans 18 years of age or old- 
er. The potential sampling error is plus or minus 
3%. When comparisons are made with the results 
of previous polls, the potential sampling error is 
plus or minus 4.5%, 





Favors stricter trade restrictions against 
products imported from other countries 


4 


reverse: 34% say the Democrats, 19% the 
Republicans. 

Generally, people believe the Repub- 
licans are more competent than the Dem- 
ocrats on economic issues: in keeping 
the country strong and prosperous (the 
G.O.P. leads 37% to 23%), dealing with 
inflation (32% to 18%) and reducing the 
federal-budget deficit (28% to 23%). The 
Democrats are considered more reliable 
on social issues: in ensuring the rights 






Are you more or less likely to vote for a 


candidate who. . . More 
3 A likel 

Favors automatic reductions in 233 

Government spending to reduce the 65% 

federal deficit 

Favors a tax increase to reduce the 24% 


federal deficit 


Favors more Government spending for 56% 
social programs 


54% 


Favors tougher sanctions against South 50% 
Africa 


Favors giving U.S. military aid to the 
contras fighting in Nicaragua 


25% 


The remainder surveyed stated that it would make no difference or they were not sure 


Which party do you feel can do a better job 
dealing with the problems that face the country? 


Republican Party 28% Democratic Party 21% 
No difference 46% 


Which party do you feel does a better job looking 
. : out for the interests of people in your area? 
reflects contradictory attitudes | Reoublican Party 19% Democratic Party 34% 
No difference 43 % 





of women and minorities (38% to 15%), 
providing jobs for the unemployed (37% 
to 20%), and helping the middle class 
(37% to 24%). On foreign policy, Repub- 
licans are viewed as being better at 
dealing with the Soviet Union (37% to 
20%), but Democrats and Republicans 
are considered about even in terms of 
keeping the country out of war (28% and 
26% respectively). 

This ambivalence means that the No- 
vember elections are likely to produce 


TIME Charts by Renee Klein 





what Republican Political Analyst Kevin 
Phillips calls a “transitional electorate” 
without a strong commitment either to 
the status quo or to change. When the 
TIME survey asked respondents how they 
would vote “if the election were held 
right now,” 37% chose the Democrats and 
33% the Republicans. A large number, 
26%, were undecided. Independent voters 
leaned to the Republican candidates, 31% 
to 26%, with 39% undecided. 

Tax reform seems to have solid sup- 
port among Americans: 61% of those fa- 
miliar with the bill before Congress think 
it will be good for the country—although 
only 15% believe it will reduce their taxes 
and just 21% that it will make 
filling out tax forms any easier. 
The survey found that candidates 
who support protectionist trade 
legislation and tougher sanctions 
against South Africa are likely to 
win votes. 

The most popular political 
position among voters is cutting 
Government spending. The least 
popular: raising taxes to reduce 





Less the deficit. The survey found that 
likely 65% of Americans would be 
more likely to select a candidate 
14% who favors “automatic reduc- 
tions in Government spending to 
56% reduce the federal deficit.” But 
that does not mean candidates 
have a sure issue in support- 
28% | ing the Gramm-Rudman budget- 
culting approach: 56% said they 
would be more likely to vote 
26% | for someone who favors “more 
Government spending for social 
| programs to help lower-income 

21% Americans.” 
This contradiction is a famil- 
47% iar problem to political analysts. 


Says Phillips: “People will sup- 
port the cuts in general as long as 
they affect someone else's pro- 
grams and not theirs.” To Demo- 
cratic Pollster Paul Maslin “it’s a 
classic case of people wanting 
their cake and eating it too.” 

Looking toward 1988, the 
poll indicates that the general 
good feelings of the Reagan era 
will have little impact on how 
Americans choose their next 
President. Three in five respon- 
dents believe that the country is 
better off now than in 1980 and 
that they personally are better 
off as well. Rating the President 
on a scale of I to 10, 64% gave 
him at least a 6. Yet when pre- 
sented with the statement “The country 
will be better off if the next President 
follows the same policies that President 
Reagan has followed,” Americans are 
split: 44% agree and 43% disagree. 
They are also split over the statement 
“After President Reagan leaves office, 
we should have a new policy direction 
in Government,” with 42% agreeing 
and 42% disagreeing. 

Nor has Reagan’s popular aura rubbed 
off on other Republicans. When presented 
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with the statement, “Given President Rea- 
gan’s success in governing the country, 


next President,” 52% disagreed and 30% 
agreed. The response was pretty much the 
same to the declaration, “After eight years 
of having a Republican as President, it 
would be better if our next President were a 
Democrat.” Fifty percent disagreed and 
33% agreed. 

A discrepancy has long existed be- 
tween approval for Reagan as President 
and support for his policies. The gap was 
evident even during the 1984 re-election 
campaign, and it may be growing. Repub- 
lican Phillips thinks that support remains 
stable for the general outline of Reagan- 
ism. But two years ago, says Phillips. 
“even more Americans would have want- 
ed Reagan’s policies to be continued. 
Now, with problems in agriculture, the 
trade pattern and the endless budget and 
deficit crises, Americans have even great- 
er doubts.” 

Democratic Pollster Maslin also sees 
“a real division between people's feelings 
about policy, national leadership and 
Ronald Reagan. Democrats cannot make 
the mistake of insisting that Reagan’s pol- 
icies are always rejected, and therefore 
that no part of his program should be con- 
tinued.” In 1988, he thinks, voters will be 


| looking for the “strength of leadership” 


that Reagan demonstrated, without want- 
ing a “rubber stamp for everything he 
did.” As the TIME survey demonstrates, 
the November races might be considered 
simply a prelude to the real battle for 
the soul of the nation two years from 
now. — By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 


your tax ? 


No difference 53% 
Easier 21% Moredifficult 17% 


If this bill becomes law, do you 
think you will pay more in 
taxes? 

About the same 43% 

More 37% Less 15% 


In general, do you think that tax 
| reform will be good for the 
country? 








| we should stick with a Republican as our | 








Pratfalls of the Presidency 


t was almost enough to 

take one back to the 
days when Gerald Ford 
fell off a plane ramp and 
Americans began won- 
dering about their Presi- 
dent. Had he forgotten to 
wear his football helmet 
back in college? Could he 
walk and chew gum at the 
same time? First, Ford 
nonchalantly knocked a 
tape recorder off the lec- 
tern while making a 
speech. Next, he and Ed- 
ward Bennett Williams 
crashed into each other as 
the Washington attorney 
was leaving the podium. 





Once when a_ plate 
smashed to the floor, 
Ford’s spokesman Bob 


Barrett took the micro- 
phone to tell the room, 
“That wasn't him. Believe 
me, it wasn't.” 

Last week's crowd, 
which numbered nearly LW _ —_ 
2,500, was gathered for He who holds the seminars gets the last laugh 
the Gerald R. Ford Muse- 
um’s Humor and the Presidency Symposium in Grand Rapids, likened by Come- 
dian Pat Paulsen to the “Ayatullah Khomeini Symposium on the Sexual Revolu- 
tion.” The convocation, which included a comedy show and a banquet, marks the 
fifth anniversary of the museum where the Ford Administration’s documents are 
stored—*“‘in a Dixie cup,” according to Paulsen. “It’s very exciting here,” he said, 
“if you happen to be a monk.” Among those joining the three days of discussions 
and routines: Art Buchwald, Robert Klein, Mark Russell, Mort Sahl and Chevy 
Chase, Cartoonists Jeff MacNelly and Berke Breathed, assorted presidential 
speechwriters and House Speaker Tip O'Neill, who broke a solemn vow against 
singing in public by serenading Betty Ford with When Irish Eyes Are Smiling. 
Muttered O'Neill as he shambled off the stage: “Who talked me into doing that?” 

The event’s most memorable moment: the Jerry and Chevy show, in which 
Ford, just for the fun of it, literally tripped up Chase, who made a career on Satur- 
day Night Live out of poking fun at the President. Chase claims he has two in- 
jured vertebrae from re-enacting Ford's pratfalls. “Retribution,” said Chase, 
“has been had.” In spite of his professional injuries, Chase’s tongue is still sharp. 
“Thank you for having me here,” he told the man who pardoned Richard Nixon. 
“I'm kind of embarrassed [pause], and I hope you'll pardon me.” 

Gerald Warren, who was deputy press secretary during a particularly rancor- 
ous era, told the seminar, “It’s an understatement to say there was very little humor 
in the Nixon White House, and much of what there was was inadvertent.” For ex- 
ample: Nixon’s comments to reporters at the Great Wall of China (“It’s truly a 
great wall”), to a motorcycle policeman who had just broken his arm and leg in an 
accident at the head of a presidential motorcade (“How do you like your job?”), to 
French dignitaries gathered for the funeral of Charles de Gaulle (“It’s a great day 
for Paris”). Buchwald noted that the presidency always provides good material. 
“Just when you think there’s nothing to write about, Nixon says, ‘I am not a crook.’ 
Jimmy Carter says, ‘I have lusted after women in my heart.’ President Reagan says, 
‘T have just taken a urinalysis test, and I am not on dope.’ ” 

The consensus at the Symposium: self-deprecating humor is a President’s best 
friend and weapon. “The chance to be seen as a warm, relaxed human being with 
a twinkle-in-the-eye approach to himself is just too good an opportunity to miss,” 
said Bob Orben, a leading gag writer and author of many of Ford’s best lines. 
“Humor reaches out, puts a warm, affectionate arm around an audience and says, 
‘I am one of you. I understand you.’ If you can laugh together, you can vote 
together.” —By Amy Wilentz. Reported by William Mitchell/Grand Rapids 
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Flirt with her again. 
Call the U.K. 


She was your childhood sweetheart. The girl you always planned to marry. 
And even though so much has happened since you left London, since you left 
her side, you still carry a torch for her. Why not give her a call and tell her? 

With AT&T International Long Distance Service, it costs less than youd 
think to stay close. So go ahead. Reach out and touch someone: 


Economy Discount Standard 
UNITED KINGDOM 6pm-7am 1pm-6pm 7am-1pm 


AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE FORA 10-MiINUTE CALL®* $ .64 $ .80 $1.06 


“average cost per minute varies depending on the length of the cal First minute costs more; additional minutes 
cost less. All prices are for calls dialed direct from anywhere in the continental U S. during the hours listed. Add 
3% federal excise tax and applicable state surcharges. Call our toll-free number for further information orif you d 
like to receive an AT&T international rates brochure 1 800 874-4000. © 1986 AT&T 
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Open Warfare 
AG.O.P. lead in Louisiana 


Times have rarely been hard- 
er in Louisiana. The oil bust 
has devastated the state's 
most important industry. Cot- 
ton is no longer king, nor is 
sugarcane. The unemployment rate of 
12.8% is the second highest in the nation, 
just behind Mississippi's. Some 80,000 
people have left the state since 
1983. The Governor, smooth- 
talking Edwin Edwards, has sur- 
vived two trials on racketeering 
and fraud charges, though he did 
not emerge unscathed. Two state 
administrators have been jailed 
on corruption charges, and two 
others are under indictment. “I 
am frightened about our future,” 
says Greenwell Springs Resident 
Joyce Payer. “I am worried about 
my husband’s job. I have lost 
mine. The image of the state is 
very poor. I am tired of reading 
about dishonest politicians.” 
Enter W. Henson Moore, a 
six-term Republican Congress- 
man from Baton Rouge who is 
running for the Senate with a stern mes- 
sage for voters: “It’s morning in Louisi- 
ana. The party's over. It’s time to put 
our people back to work.” Moore, 46, 
could become Louisiana's first Republi- 
can Senator in this century. In Saturday's 
“open” primary, a nonpartisan melee in 
which any candidate who gets more than 
50% of the vote is automatically elected, 
he has a fair shot at winning outright the 
seat being vacated by the wily Russell 
Long after 38 years in the Senate. If no 
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candidate hits the mark, the two top vote 
getters, regardless of party affiliation, face 
each other ina November runoff. 

With 13 other candidates going up 
against Moore, winning the seat on the 
first round will be tough. His chief rival is 
Democrat John Breaux, 42, a handsome 
seven-term Congressman from Cajun 
country down in the state’s southwestern 
bayou parishes. Moore and Breaux have 
all but ignored other contenders, like State 
Senate President Sammy Nunez, choosing 
instead to turn their fire on each other. 





nate Rivals Breaux and Moore: “The party 


Moore is the solid front runner. He 
has presented himself as a staunch Rea- 
gan Republican, appealing to conserva- 
tive Democrats disillusioned by their 
party’s mismanagement of state affairs. 
“The people in this state know that the 
rest of the country is seeing boom times,” 
says Moore. “They are not blaming Rea- 
gan. They are blaming the local political 
system for not preparing the state.” He 
has attacked Breaux for his ties to Louisi- 
ana’s Democratic elite and for missing 





Wild Cards 


A three-way race in Arizona 






A Pontiac dealer and a right- 
winger even by the standards 
of conservative Arizona, 
Evan Mecham had previous- 
ly appeared four times on the 
ballot for Governor, so often that he be- 
came known as the “Harold Stassen of Ar- 
izona.” Thus he was not taken all that seri- 
ously by the Republican establishment. 
This time around, everyone assumed that 
Burton Barr, the G.O.P. leader of the 
house who had the personal backing of 
Ronald Reagan, would easily capture the 
nomination and probably go on to win the 
governorship that Democrat Bruce Bab- 
bitt is vacating. 

They assumed wrong. Mecham won, 
and his upset victory has thrown the race 
into turmoil. His Democratic opponent, 
also chosen after a tough primary, is Caro- 
lyn Warner, for twelve years superinten- 
dent of public instruction. That choice left 








many of the state’s top business and politi- 
cal leaders, who had supported neither 
candidate, scrambling for an alternative. 
Enter Bill Schulz, a millionaire real estate 
developer who became a Democrat in the 
mid-'70s and almost upset Senator Barry 
Goldwater in the 1980 election. 

Democrats, who seemed assured of | 
winning the statehouse with only Mecham 
to worry about, were rattled by Schulz’s 
late entry. Babbitt and Democratic 
leaders called a press conference last 
week to reaffirm their support for 
Warner. “I've never seen the party 
so united,” said former Governor 
Sam Goddard. In fact, however, 
Democrats as well as Republi- 
cans helped Schulz get the sig- 
natures to run as an indepen- 
dent. The Democrats could 
be split so badly by the 
Schulz candidacy that Me- 
cham just might slip into the 
governorship. 

Mecham, who supports 
and is supported by some 
members of the John Birch 
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1,083 House votes during his Capitol Hill 
career. In an effort to cut into his 
rival's support among blacks, he ran a 
commercial declaring Breaux had voted 
against legislation to make Martin Luther 
King Jr.’s birthday a national holiday. 
Actually, Breaux voted against the mea- 
sure in 1979 but supported the bill four 
years later. Moore voted against the bill 
| both times. 
Breaux’s hope is to prevent Moore 
from winning the magic 50%, then to uni- 
| fy all the Democratic factions behind him 
for the runoff. “I have been an ef- 
fective legislator,” says Breaux. 
“Tam talking performance while 
he is talking plans.” Known as an 
artful wheeler-dealer on Capitol 
Hill, Breaux has in fact pushed 
through 19 pieces of legislation in 
the House, vs. none for Moore. 
The Democrat has played down 
the issue of party affiliation in 
his campaign, urging people to 
vote for the man, not the party. “I 
am an independent moderate 
Democrat,” says he. “To elect a 
Republican misses the mark. 
What you want is a good Senator, 
one who reflects the right philos- 
ophy. Remember, we're replac- 
ing Russell Long.” 

For Republicans, struggling to pre- 
serve their majority in the Senate, the 
Louisiana contest is a high-stakes race. A 
Moore victory on Saturday might also 
touch off a chain of Republican congres- 
sional wins in the Deep South this fall. 
Last week Ronald Reagan visited the 
state to stump for Moore. Louisiana Dem- 
ocrats, the President told a luncheon 
crowd in New Orleans on Thursday, 
should not be wary about leaving their 
party. “The party has already left you.” @ 











Society, calls himself a constitutionalist, 
declaring, “It’s my firm conviction that 
the Constitution of this land was brought 
forth by men who God sent down and in- 
| spired to do it.” During a 1961 debate he 
went so far as to claim that President Ei- 
| senhower supported socialist policies re- 
garding education. Yet his primary victory 
seemed to be less an indication of a right- 
ward lurch in Arizona than of resent- 
ent against the “Phoenix 40” and 
other business and political leaders. 
His nomination sent a message to 
the “downtown establishment,” said 
Mecham. “No longer can we allow 
them to go close the door and 
make the decisions on what’s 
going to happen to the rest of 
us.”” Last week’s polls showed 
Warner and Mecham run- 
ning neck and neck, with 
Schulz close behind. But an 
g Arizona Republic/ Phoenix 
is Gazette survey showed that a 
quarter of the state’s voters 
are undecided—or a 
} just confused. 
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Defense Demurs 
Hoots for a drug plan 





or a number of Congressmen, the 

term drug war is not to be taken light- 
ly. As the House argued over its bill on 
drug abuse two weeks ago, several law- 
makers employed the rhetoric of war in 
discussing the nation’s fight against nar- 
cotics. Republican E. Clay Shaw of Flori- 
da called drugs “the biggest 
threat that we have ever had to 
our national security.” South 
Carolina Republican Thomas 
Hartnett declared them “a threat 
worse than any nuclear warfare 
or any chemical warfare waged 
on any battlefield.” 

In its zeal to win this confron- 
tation, the House approved a pro- 
vision requiring the President to 
deploy, within 30 days after the 
law takes effect, “armed forces 
sufficient to halt the unlawful 
penetration of U.S. borders by 
aircraft and vessels carrying nar- 
cotics.” The proposal, yet to be 
considered by the Senate, allows 
soldiers to arrest drug smugglers 
captured in “hot pursuit” and, 
with blithe unrealism, orders the 
President to “substantially halt” 
drug trafficking within 45 days of military 
deployment. 

Last week Secretary of Defense Cas- 
par Weinberger responded with under- 
standable incredulity, describing the pro- 
posal as “pretty absurd.’ The Secretary 
emphasized the “historic separation of 
military and civilian activities that we’ve 








always had in our country, quite proper- 
ly.” He compared the House order to 
thwart drug trafficking in 14 months to 
the folly of King Canute, the 11th century 
monarch of England who, Weinberger 
said, “tried to order the tide not to 


come in.”* 

The logistics of such a sweeping inter- 
diction are indeed daunting. Some 
160,000 ships, boats and pleasure craft en- 
ter U.S. harbors, bays and inlets annually. 
There are about 88,000 border crossings 





U.S. Army Cobra helicopters used for interdiction efforts 
“Tf we can t intercept Cessnas, we better forget about SDI.” 


by aircraft every year. “To honor the 
House directives,” said Weinberger, “the 
Pentagon would have to find some way of 
enforcing a 4,000-mile naval blockade of 


“Weinberger actually distorted the legend of King 
Canute, who, to chide his sycophantic followers, 
showed them that the advancing tide paid no heed to 
his commands. 





Painful Duty 


The Senate tries a judge 





j n drafting the Constitution, the Found- 
ing Fathers wrote a complex impeach- 
ment procedure for the removal of federal 
Officials guilty of “high crimes and misde- 
meanors.” The House was given the pow- 
er to impeach and the Senate the power to 
try these cases. So much for the theory. In 
practice, Congress has never liked all the 
folderol, hoping the accused would be 
dealt with in some other way. Up to this 
year, the House has impeached only 13 
men, not including Richard Nixon, who 
resigned in 1974 before his impeachment 
was acted on by the full House. Not since 
1936, when the Senate tried and removed 
U.S. Judge Halsted Ritter of Florida for 
bringing his court into “scandal and disre- 
pute,” has a public official gone through 
the entire process. 

Now comes a case that leaves Con- 
gress no alternative but to go through it 
| again. The defendant is Harry Claiborne, 
| 69, a federal judge from Las Vegas con- 
| victed in 1984 on two counts of tax eva- 
sion. In prison since May, he still collects 
| his $78,000-a-year federal salary. If he is 
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not removed by the Senate, he will be able 
to return to the bench once he finishes his 
two-year jail term. 

Impeached by the House in July by a 
406-to0-0 vote, Claiborne headed for trial in 
the Senate. Preoccupied with tax reform 
and in no mood to waste precious time on 
the case, harried Majority Leader Bob 
Dole dusted off the Senate’s rules of im- 
peachment and invoked Rule XI. The pro- 























SHSY ABN3L 


Claiborne watches the committee in action 
Scrupulously adhering to untried rules. 











the nation’s coastlines and employ almost 
its entire inventory of AWACS radar 
planes in a drug interdiction role.” Said 
Chapman Cox, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Force Management: “To use 
F-16 squadrons to intercept low-flying, 
slow, propeller-driven aircraft will be a 
difficult task, but we could do it. It just 
would be very inefficient.” 

Although the military opposes the 
House bill, it is already deeply involved in 
the drug war. Five years ago Congress 
amended the 1878 Posse Comita- 
tus Act, which forbids the armed 
forces to enforce civil law, so that 
the military could provide sur- 
veillance planes and ships for in- 
terdiction purposes. In fiscal year 
1985 the Pentagon spent $40 mil- 
lion on interdiction efforts. This 
year the military played a central 
role in Operation Blast Furnace, 
the raids on Bolivian drug-pro- 
cessing labs. 

Congressman Duncan Hunt- 
er, a California Republican and 
author of the military provision, 
argues that the Pentagon has ex- 
aggerated the dimensions of the 
interdiction effort. “If we can’t 
intercept a couple of Cessnas per 
hour,” says Hunter, “we better 
forget about SDI.” A Senate ver- 
sion drafted late last week calls 
on the military to give support but leaves 
its role to the option of the Administra- 
tion. Majority Leader Robert Dole pre- 
dicted the Senate would act within a week 
or so, giving conferees from both cham- 
bers time to iron out differences on mili- 
tary deployments, spending levels and 
other issues. = 
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cedure calls for the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee to hear the testimony in 
each case, then report back to the Senate. 

Last week the committee opened for 
testimony. Impatience is already running 
high. A nine-member House team of 
“managers,” or prosecutors, in the case, 
led by Judiciary Committee Chairman 
Peter Rodino, asked that the Senate find 
Claiborne guilty on the spot, using just the 
evidence that he is a convicted felon. 
Committee Chairman Charles Mathias of 
Maryland rejected that proposal. 

The Senate appears to be adhering 
scrupulously to the details of the process, 
which are new to almost everyone in- 
volved. Claiborne is certainly not making 
it easier. Among other things, he has 
asked for the right to subpoena 66 wit- 
nesses, including the Chief Justice of the 
US. and the director of the FBI. 

Although Dole hopes to expedite the 
case, a staffer believes the Senate could 
“be here at Christmas” if all Claiborne’s 
requests are granted. Even so, it may not 
be another 50 years before the Senate goes 
through the ordeal again. At least two 
other federal judges, Alcee Hastings of 
Florida and Walter Nixon of Mississippi, 
could follow Claiborne into the impeach- 
ment labyrinth. & 
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The Chief Justice, confirmed 


SUPREME COURT 
Rough Victory 
For Rehnquist 





Although his confirmation as 
the 16th Chief Justice of the 
U.S. was all but certain, Wil- 
liam Rehnquist received only 
grudging approval from the 
U.S. Senate last week. Demo- 
crats castigated his caustic op- 
position to civil rights pro- 
grams and questioned his 
ability to serve as a “symbol of 
justice” for the nation. Repub- 
lican Charles Mathias of 
Maryland objected to Rehn- 
quist’s failure in 1972 to with- 
draw as an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court from a civil 
liberties case that he had 
worked on as an Assistant At- 
torney General 

Though 65 Senators voted 
to confirm Rehnquist, there 
were 33 nays, the most ever for 
a successful court appointee 
The Senate was kinder to U.S 
Appeals Court Judge Antonin 
Scalia, voting 98 to 0 to ap- 
prove his nomination as Asso- 
ciate Justice. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Joe Kennedy’s 
First Hurrah 


The area that constitutes the 
Bay State’s Eighth Congressio- 
nal District has launched the 
political careers of a succession 
of notable Democrats: Boston 
Mayor James Michael Curley, 








Uncle Sam's Flint Fire races to a penultimate finish in New Mexico 


SNHLBON FARIS 


President John F. Kennedy, | ed Larry Renick of Killeen, 


House Speaker Tip O'Neill. 
Last week another famous 
name was added to the list: Jo- 
seph Kennedy II swept past 
ten other candidates for the 
Democratic primary nomina- 
tion to replace O'Neill in 
Washington next year 

Kennedy, 33, eldest son of 
Robert F. Kennedy, used a 
slick advertising campaign, 
a late endorsement from 
O'Neill and a strong get-out- 
the-vote operation to win 
52.4% of the ballots. The 
closest of his rivals, State Sen- 
ator George Bachrach, got 
30.2%. Kennedy now faces 
Republican Businessman 
Clark Abt, who is given al- 
most no chance. When family 
members gathered for a vic- 
tory party, Senator Edward 
Kennedy, Joe's uncle, 
quipped, “I'm delighted Joe 
decided to run for the Eighth 
and not against me.” 


NEW MEXICO 


The Sport of 
Bureaucrats 


When federal agents seize 
property in drug cases, the 
Government must maintain it 
in good condition. But what 
happens when the confisca- 
tions include a couple of Thor- 
oughbred racehorses? To keep 
them in running trim, the 
U.S. Marshals Service has 
kept them running. 

The two bay geldings were 
confiscated after agents arrest- 





Texas, in July 1985 for illegal- 
ly operating a stimulant-pro- 
ducing lab. Fortunately, some 
$2 million in other assets was 
also seized, since the horses 
have turned out to be almost 
total losers. Flint Fire finished 
next to last in a field of eight 
last week at the New Mexico 
State Fair. Golden Parachute 
finished dead last in a race two 
weeks ago. The horses’ com- 
bined purses this year: $7,309. 
The money went into the US. 
Marshals Service Assets For- 
feiture Fund, which will be 
further enriched when the 
horses are sold at auction next 
month, 


Fighting the 
Antidrug Tide 


Stirred up by President and 
Mrs. Reagan, antidrug senti- 
ment in America is running at 
its highest level in a generation. 
How high will be tested in Ore- 
gon in November, when voters 
will decide on Ballot Measure 5: 
Should marijuana be legalized 
for personal use? The Oregon 
Marijuana Initiative has spent 
about $50,000 promoting the 
proposition and helping collect 
the 87,000 signatures necessary 
to place it on the ballot. John 
Sajo, 30, the group's director, 
admits, “We're fighting the 
general drug hysteria,’ but 
hopes Oregon’s voters will 
approve the measure, which 
would allow consumption of pot 


The winner with his mother Ethel 
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in homes and its cultivation by 
individual growers. 

By some estimates, mari- 
juana, with a potential street 
value of $2,000 a plant, is Ore- 
gon’s largest cash crop. Yet 
polls show that the proposition 
is unlikely to pass. Legalizing 
pot, opponents argue, would 
make it harder to fight abuse of 
other drugs and would turn Or- 
egon into America’s largest 
distributor of the weed. 


Have Speech, 
Will Travel 


For every reform there is a 
loophole. Under current con- 
gressional ethics codes, if an 
organization pays a politician 
to give a speech, it is permitted 
to pay him reasonable travel 
expenses. As a result, reports 
the citizens’ lobby Common 
Cause, all-expense-paid nights 
away from home have in- 
creased 50% among Senators 
over the past five years and 
200% among Congressmen. 
One example: Minnesota Sen- 
ate Republican David Duren- 
berger and his two sons, 21 and 
23, were able to wrap a free 
and entirely legal six-day Ca- 
ribbean vacation around the 
Senator’s informal meeting 
with Puerto Rican health offi- 
cials and a speech he delivered 
to Squibb Corp. executives. 
The trip was given courte- 
sy of the Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 
Foundation and a_ lobbying 
Washington law firm. 
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When you 
connect an Epson” 
personal computer 
to an Epson printer, 
you're in for an 
exciting experi- 
ence—the power 


and the glory of per- 


sonal computing 

What is it about 
Epson that other 
computer products 
don't offer? 

It's the quality 
design, construc- 
tion and support 
that you only get 
from a company 
that offers a full line 
of personal com- 
puters, and a full 
line of personal 
computer printers 

Let's start with 
the power. 

























We deliver 
it three ways: 
Equity” I, Equity" II 
and Equity “III 
These three com- 
puters offer equal 
or better perform- 
ance and more 
standard features 
than the corre- 
sponding IBM* PC, 
XT™and AT* 
models, Combine 
this with the Equity's 
lower price, and 
you have an incom- 
parable value. 



























These machines 
are flexible too, with 
extra expansion 
slots, color or 


monochrome mon- 


itors, plus high 
capacity hard disks 
You can do almost 
anything with an 
Equity, because 








virtually every hard- 
ware enhance- 
ment, peripheral, 
and software 
program designed 
for IBM personal 
computers is also 
compatible with 
Equity. 

Equity personal 
computers have the 
processing horse- 
power, the memory 
and the storage 


options to satisfy 





the most demand- 
ing owner's quest 
for computer 
power... .with 
glorious results. 

Which leads us 
to the Epson 
LOQ-1000 

Latest ona 
family tree that has 
made Epson a 
printer industry 
leader for more 
than twenty years, 
the Epson LO- 
1000 is proof that 
dot matrix technol- 
ogy can be raised 
to new heights 


THE GLORY. 


of speed and 
resolution. 
The LO-1000's 
24-pin head creates 
extremely high 
character resolu- 
tion in the letter 
quality mode at 60 
characters per 
second. In the draft 
mode, the print 
head speed in- 
creases to 180 CPS 
And to switch 
modes, you merely 
press a button 
Glorious output, 
speed and ease of 
use are designed 
into the entire line 
of Epson printers 
A line that includes 
a whole range of 
industry leading 
dot matrix machines 
in 24 and 9-pin 
formats, plus color 
printers and plotters 
Because we set 
the standard in 


printers long 
ago, every Epson 
printer is compat- 
ible with the vast 
majority of software 
And while Epson 
printers are the 
natural choice for 
Epson computers, 
they also work with 
every brand of per- 
sonal computer 
on the market 
Naturally, all this 
high technology 
would be useless if 
we didn't also offer 
high reliability. That's 
why our Equity 
computers are built 
to the same rigor- 
ous standards that 


have made Epson 
printers legendary 
for toughness. And 
we back our prod- 
ucts with Epson's 
one year limited 
warranty. 

Experience 
Epson Equity per- 
sonal computers 
and Epson printers 
for yourself. Tangible 
proof that while 
others may promise 
you power and 
glory, Epson 
delivers 










For more information about the Epson line 
of personal computers and printers, call 
(800) 421-5426, or (213) 539-9140 in California 
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FRANCE 





World 








The Bombs 


Of September | 


| Fiv ive terrorist attacks in ten days stun Parisians 


ednesday is a busy day for the 
Tati discount store on the Rue 
de Rennes in Paris. School is 
out that afternoon, and moth- 
ers, particularly those with modest in- 
comes, flock to Tati with their children in 
search of bargains. Thus the sidewalk in 
front of the store was bustling last week at 
5:28 p.m., when two black-mustachioed 
men in a black BMW drove past. As the 
car slowed down, the man on the passen- 
ger side got out and dropped a package 
into a trash can near the front door. He 
| quickly hopped back into the car and rode 
off. A few seconds later an explosion shat- 
tered the happy sounds of shoppers. 
“There was simply a noise, very loud, 
then the screams of the people,” recalled a 
witness. In an instant the sidewalk was 
littered with the bodies of the dead, the 
dying and the wounded. Shattered glass, 
bits of clothing and pieces of human flesh 
turned the scene into a grotesque tableau 
of gore and destruction. The toll: five dead 
and 53 wounded. 








Ambulances rush to the savage scene 





It took two hours to remove the victims. 











The explosion outside Tati was the 
fifth terrorist bombing to hit the French 
capital in ten days, Only two days earlier, 
a violent blast in the driver’s license sec- 
tion of Paris police headquarters had 
killed one and injured 51. Like that at- 
tack and others earlier at a post office, a 
cafeteria and a pub, the Tati outrage ap- 
peared to be the work of the Committee 
for Solidarity with Arab and Middle 
Eastern Political Prisoners (C.S.P.P.A.). 
The shadowy organization, apparently 
made up of Marxist Maronite Christians 
and based in Lebanon, has claimed re- 
sponsibility for ten Paris bombings over 
the past nine months, leaving ten dead 
and 257 wounded 

The explosions dramatically dark- 
ened the mood of the City of Light and its 
people. “For the second time in my life,” 
said an 84-year-old woman, “Paris is a 
city under enemy occupation.” Every- 
where there were police and military 
troops, checking parcels, inspecting 
shoulder bags, patrolling public toilets. At 
entrances to shops, subways and theaters, 
uniformed officers demanded, “Your pa- 
pers, please.” Along the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, the grandest of the city’s 
boulevards, crowds were thin, and side- 
walk cafés were half empty. Long, snak- 
ing lines at the cinemas shortened. Tables 
at some of Paris’ most exclusive restau- 


| rants sat idle. Parisians, who normally 


consider the city’s streets and cafés to be 
extensions of their apartments, were sud- 
denly clinging close to home 

The nervous public mood was reflect- 
ed in the headlines that hit newsstands. 
PARIS PANIC! screamed Le Matin. PARIS- 
BEIRUT, read Le Parisien Libéré. Over the 
next few days the parallel with the Middle 
East nightmare was eerily driven home as 
militant Lebanese Shi'ite Muslims fired 
on French peacekeeping troops in south- 
ern Lebanon, and Colonel Christian Gou- 
tierre, 54, the French military attaché in 
Beirut, was gunned down. Responsibility 
for the assassination was claimed by the 
Revenge and Justice Front, a group that 
has no known links to the C.S.P.P.A 

The Paris bombers’ stated goal is to 
secure the release of three terrorists held 
in French prisons, most notably Georges 
Ibrahim Abdallah, 35. He is the presumed 
leader of the Lebanese Armed Revolu- 
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“There was simply a noise, very loud, then screams”: 


tionary Factions (F.A.R.L.), which French 
authorities believe is simply C.S.P.P.A. by 


| another name. Abdallah is serving a four- 


year sentence for possession of false iden- 


| lity papers and association with crimi- 


nals, and is under investigation in 
connection with the 1982 killings in Paris 
of a US. military attaché and an Israeli 
diplomat. But some officials in Paris be- 
lieve the bombers, possibly aided by Syria 
or Iran, may have an additional aim: to 
pressure France to curtail its activist role 
in the Middle East 

As the unrest continued, critics sug- 
gested that France had, to a degree, 
brought the trouble on itself by dealing 
behind the scenes with terrorist groups in 
the past. Last February, for instance, the 
government released two members of the 
Abu Nidal faction of Palestinians after 
the pair had served half their 15-year pris- 
on sentences for murdering members of 
another faction. The government insisted 
that the two had been released under nor- 
mal parole procedures and that no deal 
had been made with Abu Nidal 

In any event, the murky C.S.P.P.A. has 
clearly dealt France a fierce blow. Not 
even in the heyday of Italy’s Red Brigades | 
and West Germany's Baader-Meinhoff | 
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gang in the '70s has Europe seen such a 
wave of indiscriminate attacks. In just ten 
days the bombings have killed eight peo- 
ple and injured an additional 162. The 
night after the Tati bombing, Premier 
Jacques Chirac told the nation, “The as- 
sassins, I assure you, will not escape us.” 
But the police have not yet made any ar- 
rests, and insiders close to the investiga- 
tion say there are few leads 
The terrorists are em- 
barked on a killing spree that 
seems custom-designed to em- 
barrass Chirac, who cam- 
paigned on a law-and-order 
platform in last spring’s elec- 
tions. Last week the Premier 


was on his own as Socialist |§oigga 





President Francois Mitter- 
rand pursued a state visit in 
Indonesia. Although the two 
men conferred by phone, the 
President refused to return 
home, insisting he would not 
allow terrorists to win a vic- 
tory by forcing him to change 
his plans. 

In the face of his first ma- 
jor crisis, Chirac last Sunday 
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an explosion outside Tati on the Rue de Rennes left five people dead and 53 wounded 
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ed to counter the rising terrorist tide. The 
measures included the institution of visa 
requirements for citizens of all countries 
except France’s eleven European Com- 
munity partners and Switzerland, and the 
mobilization of 1,000 army troops to help 
patrol France’s largely unguarded bor- 
ders. Chirac also ordered France’s secret 
services to track down suspected terror- 





ists, and warned, “We will make it very 
costly for all those we find to be directing 
the terrorists.” 

The C.S.P.P.A. responded with a com- 
muniqué warning that the government 
“would be well advised to avoid noisy and 
swaggering declarations whose only effect 
will be the lengthening of the list of vic- 
tims.” The following day, the group plant- 
ed the bomb at police head- 
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quarters. The symbolic value 

of the target was not lost. Said 
| one license-bureau employee 
“Tt was a true attack against 

the government, against the 
| police, a defiance of the 
| French state.” 

That blast, however, did 
not compare with the savage 
destruction of the Tati bomb- 
ing two days later. On the side- 
walk, a bare, shredded pair of | 
legs protruded from a plastic 
tarp. One foot was covered 
with a bloody sock, the other 
had been blown off. Passersby 
tried to comfort the wounded 
A young girl was flanked by a 
man who stroked her dark hair 
and another who held her 








outlined security steps intend- 
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hand. A boy in a red-and-blue jacket cried 
uncontrollably. 

After the first few minutes, the sounds 
of weeping and shouting gave way to si- 
lence, broken only by the wail of sirens. 
By 7:30 p.m., as a cold drizzle began to 
fall, the last of the victims had been re- 
moved. A woman who lives near the 
bombing site muttered bitterly, “Today I 
saw children wounded. I heard children 
crying. I will never forget the sound. They 
must punish these people.” 

That was easier said than done. Police 
made what they initially thought was a 
breakthrough in the case by identifying 
the two men believed to have been inside 
the black BMW. Based on the testimony 
of two eyewitnesses, the suspects were 
identified as Emile Abdallah, 28, brother 
of the imprisoned F.A.R.L. leader, and Sa- 
lim el Khoury, 31. The day after the at- 
tack, however, two journalists from 
Agence France-Presse met with Emile in 
the family’s native village of Qubayat, in 
northern Lebanon. A study of travel 
schedules suggested that, theoretically, he 
could have got from France to Lebanon in 
the time between the bombing and the in- 
terview, but just barely. 

Emile's appearance in Lebanon re- 
called an episode earlier in the week. 
French authorities took the unprecedent- 
ed step of offering a $150,000 reward for 
information leading to the arrest of two 
other brothers of Georges Abdallah’s: 
Robert, 20, and Maurice, 23. Robert was 
identified by an eyewitness as the young 











Jailed: Extremist Georges Abdallah 


man who left a bomb in a cafeteria on 
Sept. 12. Maurice is suspected of, among 
other things, taking part in last year’s 
kidnaping in Lebanon of a French offi- 
cial. Photographs of the brothers ap- 
peared in most major French newspapers 
last week, and the government printed 
200,000 wanted posters. 

Half an hour before the Tati bomb 
went off in Paris, however, Robert and 
Maurice called a press conference in the 
northern Lebanese city of Tripoli and de- 
nied any connection with the attacks. 








Maurice claimed he had left France two 
years ago, and Robert said he had never 
been there. Both said they were prepared 
to turn themselves in to Lebanese or 
French authorities if they were formally 
charged with crimes. They too could have 
returned to Lebanon after recent bomb- 
ings. Their appearance nonetheless em- 
barrassed French authorities. 

In Paris, police are attempting to 
move against suspected terrorist support- 
ers. After the latest wave of bombings be- 
gan two weeks ago, 21 alleged sympathiz- 
ers, most of them from the Middle East, 
were expelled from the country. And last 
week investigators fanned out in the Arab 
student and business communities in 
search of people who were thought to be 
providing logistical or financial support to 
the F.A.R.L. Five remain under adminis- 
trative detention prior to expulsion. 

Some French feared last week that such 
tactics might trigger a backlash against all 
Arabs living in Paris. But most Parisians 
were more concerned about their safety. “I 
find it very worrying,” said Agnes Cavroy, 
26, an advertising-agency employee. “You 
are at the mercy of the bombs.” Some far- 
right politicians talked guardedly about in- 
voking Article 16 of the constitution, giving 
the President power to rule by decree during 
a national emergency. At the moment such 
a measure seems farfetched, but its very 
mention attested to the siege mentality that 
has seized Paris. — By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Jordan Bonfante and BJ. Phillips/ 
Paris 























City of Intrigue 


= ie is famous as the city of / amour. It is less well known 
as a historic center of refugees and terrorism. For at least 
200 years, the French have taken pride in providing shelter 
for those of political passion from other lands. Indeed, it 
might be easier to make a list of 20th century revolutionaries 
who never lived in Paris than of those who did. China’s 
Chou En-lai came in 1920, some 70 years after Karl Marx 
left Paris for London and eight years after a young Russian 
revolutionary named Vladimir Ilyich Lenin moved from 
Paris to Poland. While working at the Renault auto 
plant, Chou met a compatriot, Deng Xiaoping, China’s pres- 
ent ruler, and together they founded a branch of the Chinese 
Communist youth organization. One of their contem- 
poraries in Paris was Viet Nam’s Ho 
Chi Minh. 

In later years Paris became a home 
to exiles from North Africa, including 
the deposed Algerian President Ah- 
med ben Bella. Among the Iranian ex- 
iles who found refuge there in the 
1970s was the Ayatullah Ruhollah 
Khomeini, who lived in the dreary 
suburb of Neauphle-le-Chateau, After 
his triumphal return to Iran, Khomei- 
ni chased the Shah’s last Prime Minis- 
ter, Shapour Bakhtiar, out of the coun- 
try. Where did Bakhtiar go? To Paris, 
along with a deposed Iranian Presi- 
dent, Abolhassan Banisadr. 

At least as old as the French cus- 





Acomfortable exile: Khomeini in 1978 


tom of hospitality is the tradition of terrorism. In 1894 anar- 
chists killed French President Sadi Carnot. During that era 
bombs exploded regularly in Parisian theaters, cafés, police 
stations and courts. After two obscure terrorists bombed the 
Chamber of Deputies, the president of that body waited for 
the smoke to clear, then said, “Gentlemen, the meeting con- 
tinues.” In the 1870s the Communards executed 60 hostages, 
including the Archbishop of Paris, Georges Darboy, during a 
two-month insurrection that took at least 20,000 lives. A 
century later the famed Middle East terrorist Carlos, also 
known as Ilyich Ramirez Sanchez, used Paris as a base and 
once killed two French secret-service men and a Lebanese 
accomplice in a shoot-out on the Left Bank. 

Most of France’s exiles, of course, are not political figures 
at all, let alone terrorists, but merely victims of oppression. 
That long line includes Poles, Hungarians, Armenians, 
White Russians and Spanish republi- 
cans. In the late 1970s Frenchmen of 
= every political persuasion welcomed 
the Vietnamese boat people, and today 
the Indochinese refugee community, 
with more than 100,000 members, is 
one of the city’s largest. Inevitably, the 
anxiety level of Paris, and its people, 
rises sharply in a time of violence. But 
French Historian Pierre Chaunu 
warns against linking the current out- 
rages with the country’s traditional tol- 
erance of outsiders. Says he: “The ter- 
rorists are not émigrés or political 
exiles. They are tourists who come to 
France not to assimilate or to make 
new lives for themselves but to kill.” 
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| supporters shouting “Cory! 








THE PHILIPPINES 


Cory Hits a Grand Slam 








On a whirlwind U.S. trip, Aquino speaks her mind—and heart 


i t was her first visit to the U.S. since be- 
coming President, and everywhere she 
went Corazon Aquino’s reception seemed 
to get warmer and warmer. When her 
commercial Philippine Airlines 747 
touched down at San Francisco Inter- 
national airport, she was 
greeted by nearly 1,000 


Cory! Cory!” After switch- 
ing to a special U.S. Gov- 
ernment aircraft for the 
cross-country flight to 
Washington, the Philip- 
pine leader charmed 
White House officials with 
her simple, direct manner. 
A private meeting with 
President Reagan that had 
been scheduled for 15 min- 
utes stretched out to 45, 
and afterward Reagan de- 
clared, “I’m bullish on the 
Philippines.” 

Aquino saved her most impressive 
performance for a speech before a joint 
session of Congress, whose members 
greeted her wearing yellow ties and toss- 
ing yellow roses flown in specially from 
Texas; the color has become Aquino’s 
trademark. She defended her policy of 
reconciliation with the Philippines’ Com- 





Hailed in San Francisco 


| munist insurgents and asked Congress for 
more financial aid to rebuild the Philip- 
pines’ shattered economy. “You have 
spent many lives and much treasure to 
bring freedom to many lands that were re- 
luctant to receive it,” said Aquino. “And 
here you have a people 
who won it by themselves 
and need only the help to 
preserve it.” 

The eloquent half- 
hour address began and 
ended with standing ova- 
tions, and was interrupted 
by applause eleven times. 
It was, said House Speak- 
er Tip O'Neill, the “finest 
speech I’ve ever heard in 
my 34 years in Congress.” 
Above the din of cheer- 
ing officials, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Robert Dole 
said to Mrs. Aquino, 
“Cory, you hit a home 
| run.” Without missing a beat, Aquino 
smiled and shot back: “I hope the bases 
were loaded.” 

Indeed, they seemed to be. Some five 
hours later the House of Representatives 
voted, 203 to 197, in favor of $200 million 
in emergency aid to her fledgling govern- 
ment. The vote, admitted Democrat Ger- 
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ald Kleczka of Wisconsin, amounted to 
“legislating with our hearts instead of our 
heads.” Indeed, the measure only added 
to a foreign-aid budget that is already 
likely to be deeply slashed by the Gramm- 
Rudman budget-balancing mechanism. 
The bill is unlikely to pass the Senate. 

By the end of her nine-day, four-city 
U.S. tour, Aquino garnered not just the af- 
fection of the Americans she had met but 
their respect. The woman who a year ago 
had been widely regarded as an untutored 
political amateur, famous only as the wid- 
ow of the assassinated opposition leader 
Benigno (Ninoy) Aquino Jr., had no trou- 
ble persuading official Washington that a 
strategic U.S. ally in the Pacific is in capa- 
ble hands. “She knows how to deal with 
the problems of the Philippines,” said a 
senior U.S. official. “She’s really done a 
hell of a job.” 

Aquino went a long way toward prov- 
ing her credibility during her meetings 
with Reagan. At their private session in 
the Oval Office and a working lunch af- 
terward, Aquino assured Reagan that her 
government would respect the existing 
agreement regarding the two major U.S. 
military bases in the Philippines, Subic 
Bay Naval Station and Clark Air Base. 
For months Aquino has been under in- 
tense pressure from many supporters to 
renounce the American military pres- 
ence, The current pact expires in 1991 but 
is scheduled for review by both signatories 
in 1988, Said Reagan: “That gives us and 
the people of the Philippines plenty of 
time to think about it.” 











Freedom and the Media 


More than 400 people were in attendance last week at the 





Elmer Holmes Bobst Library of New York University in 
Manhattan to hear an address by Philippine President Cora- 
zon Aquino under the auspices of TIME’s Distinguished 
Speakers Program and to ask her questions afterward. 
Excerpts from Aquino’s remarks on the role the press played 
in the Philippine revolution: 


T hank you, the media, for the invaluable role you played 
and continue to play in the transformation of my coun- 
try. That role was invaluable, for it was truth that set us 
free. 

The images and events during the elections and the revolu- 
tion are deeply etched in the memory of our people and give in- 
spiration to the other nations of the world: men and women 
linked arm to arm guarding the ballot boxes; computer techni- 
cians hired by the government to do the official count walking 
out of the fraudulent tabulation; tens of thousands of men and 
women, with their children about them, in vigil, halfin fear, half 
in joy, guarding with their bodies the small detachment of rebel 
soldiers; nuns Kneeling in the path of oncoming tanks; a nation 
rising to a new dignity. These images, and more, chronicled for 
all the world the courage and pride of a people, their deep faith 
in the rightness of their cause, the protection of God and the ulti- 
mate triumph of democracy, 

And so you, the foreign media, have been the companion of 
my people in its long and painful journey to freedom. 








“It is a power, it seems, that feeds man’s hunger for truth” 


But even as I briefly recount these momentous events, 
one should recognize an underlying reality that they reveal. 
The reality that you, more than others, should recognize: the 
liberating virtue of truth and the power of the media to 
make it happen. 

It is a power, it seems, that feeds man’s hunger for truth. A 
hunger that accepts no substitutes, neither promises of material 
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Aquino’s position was bol- 
stered in Manila, where a 48- 
member commission, charged 
by Aquino with drafting a new 
constitution, defeated a move 
by leftist delegates to ban all 
foreign military bases from 
Philippine soil. Instead, the 
commission agreed to leave the 
issue out of the constitution, 
making lease extensions for the 
U.S. military bases subject to 
legislative approval. 

Aquino did her best to per- 
suade President Reagan that if 
the economic wreckage that she 
inherited from former Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos, in- 
cluding a $26 billion foreign 
debt, is to be repaired, U.S. aid 
levels will have to rise. After 
their meetings, the two Presi- 
dents emerged on the White 
House portico for a press 
conference and a ceremony at 
which Treasury Secretary 
James Baker signed over to the 
Philippines $100 million in eco- 
nomic aid and $50 million in 
military assistance. In addition, 
the U.S. donated $20 million in 
medical supplies. All but the 
$20 million, however, was part of a $505 
million 1986 aid package that was already 
in the pipeline before Aquino took office. 

By far the most sensitive issue dis- 
cussed by the two leaders was the Philip- 
pines’ Communist insurgency. Aquino re- 
portedly stood firm in her belief that talks 








Cheered in Washington: gaining both affection and respect 


Nonetheless, she made it clear, as she told 
Congress, that her government would 
“not stand by and let an insurgent leader- 
ship spurn our offer of peace and kill our 
young soldiers and threaten our new free- 


ham Lincoln, she said, “I 
understand that force may be 
necessary before mercy.”’ Last 
week White House and State 
Department officials went out 
of their way to support her posi- 
tion. “This Administration fully 
backs her efforts to find a 
peaceful solution to the war,” 
said one senior U:S. official. 

After her triumph in Wash- 
ington, Aquino flew to New 
York City, where she met with 
business leaders in an effort to 
spur new investment in the 
Philippines and delivered an 
address in the TIME Distin- 
guished Speakers series. At 
week’s end she went to Boston 
to give a speech at Harvard and 
accept an honorary degree from 
Boston University, then visited 
her former home in suburban 
Newton, Mass., where she and 
her husband lived in exile for 
three years. She was scheduled 
to address the United Nations 
on Monday. 

Her stunningly successful 
US. visit will not diminish the 
problems Aquino must face 
when she returns this week to 
But it certainly added a luster 
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Manila 
of political sophistication to her image 
| as an honest, principled leader. And that 
should buy her much needed time—and 
the increased loyalty of the Phil- 


dom.” If her peace effort fails, | ippine people—in the difficult months 
Aquino vowed, she will not hesitate | ahead. By Michael S. Serrill. Reported by 
to take up the “sword of war.” Like Abra- | William Stewart with Aquino 


are a sensible first step toward peace. 











progress nor safe and comforting lies, and will overcome the 
most intricate and comprehensive web of censorship. Although 
the Marcos regime effectively controlled the Philippine media, 
there was never a period when some kind of “alternative press” 
did not attempt to report the facts and challenge the misinfor- 
mation published by the government. In the later stages of the 
regime, such alternative press took the form of small newspa- 
pers that operated from day to day under the constant threat of 
closure or arrest or paramilitary terrorism. But throughout the 
whole Marcos regime, there was always what may be described 
as the “Xerox media” and the “Betamax media.” News items 
and opinion columns in U.S. newspapers and magazines were 
widely photocopied, and U.S. national newscasts were lifted in 
videocassettes, smuggled into the Philippines and reproduced 
over and over again by innumerable and spontaneous networks 
of Filipinos hungering for the truth. 


T he rebirth of Philippine democracy is undoubtedly the 
showcase of media power, but, less obviously, it is also a 
demonstration of its limits. 

Fourteen years of lies in the controlled Philippine press, 
once the most respected institution in the old Republic, did not 
dull the appetite for truth or save the dictatorship from it. Mar- 
cos had the media and the guns, we had the truth . . . The me- 
dia are effective as the instruments of truth, from which they 
draw their real power. The media do not make or unmake gov- 
ernments; tanks do that, and, more rarely but surely, people do. 
And, even armed with the truth, the media’s power is frail. 
Without the people’s support, it can be shut off with the ease of 
turning a light switch. An official threat to your advertisers, a 


grip on your paper supply or a squad of soldiers at your door- 
step, and your last issue becomes your paper's valedictory. 

These things are inconceivable here because the enemies of 
democracy believe that the people won't allow them to happen. 
But study what happened in the small version of your democra- 
cy and media that was my country on Sept. 21, 1972 [when Mar- 
cos declared martial law]. The people did not protest the shut- 
down of the media, and there was nothing the media could do 
about it. But from the assassination of [my husband] Ninoy lin 
August 1983] onwards, the people demonstrated massively 
against any attempt by the government to shut down the alter- 
native press and [the Roman Catholic station] Radio Veritas. 
The media did not restore democracy in the Philippines, the 
people did. They made the revolution and protected their 
media. 

We have a long way to go, and it will be a hard climb uphill. 
I hope that just as you sympathized with us in our hard days of 
struggle, so you will support us now in our efforts to build a 
country to match our pride. As you channeled your power to 
undo a dictatorship, so may you channel it now to help create 
an enduring democracy, I ask that you use media’s tremendous 
power to build up rather than to tear down, to create rather 
than to destroy. 

I would ask you to report the truth about the Philippines 
within the full context. And the context, for the Philippines, is 
that of a developing nation ravaged by years of mismanage- 
ment and abuse by the Marcos regime, of a people struggling 
under difficult circumstances to arrive at the maturity and self- 
sufficiency of a sovereign nation. Of the truth, which made us 
free, we obviously have no fear. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 





Mixed Signals on Sanctions 


Europe and Japan adopt measures, but Reagan ponders a veto 


46 don’t think in all honesty that the 
Administration has a very good idea 
where it is headed in South Africa.” So 
said Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman Richard Lugar as the U.S., and 
indeed much of the world, waited to see 
whether President Reagan would veto a 
bill mandating strong new economic 
sanctions against South Africa. 

Among the provisions in the bill, 
which was passed by large majorities in 
both houses of Congress, are a ban on new 
public or private loans, investments or ex- 
tensions of credit and an embargo on the 
import of South African uranium, coal, 
textiles, iron and steel, arms, ammunition, 
military vehicles, agricultural products 
and Krugerrand gold coins. The legisla- 
tion would also prohibit the export to 
South Africa of crude oil, petroleum prod- 
ucts, munitions, nuclear-energy equip- 
ment and computers, and cut off direct air 
travel between the two countries. 

For the Reagan Administration, the 
dilemma was as much a matter of avert- 
ing a political defeat as of sustaining its 
tattered policy of “constructive engage- 
ment.” The White House was searching 
frantically last week for ways of winning 
enough Republican votes to sustain a 
presidential veto. One plan was to an- 
nounce immediately the appointment of 
Edward Perkins, a black career diplomat, 
as the new U.S. Ambassador to South Af- 
rica. At the same time, the President 
would issue an Executive Order, much 
like the one announced last year, impos- 
ing limited new sanctions against South 
Africa. Also in the planning stage was an 
African trip by Secretary of State George 
Shultz. Thus, through various efforts, the 
White House hoped to prevent the Senate 

















Modest action: Howe at the Brussels meeting 


from overriding the President’s veto. 
Reagan is as opposed as ever to any 
kind of sanctions against South Africa. If 
pressed, he would accept some innocuous 
additional measures, like restrictions on 
new investment in companies that do not 
follow principles of racial equality. In its 
determination not to upset the Pretoria 
government unduly, the Administration 
even let it be known that it disagreed with 
a decision by the Coca-Cola Co., once one 
of the largest American employers in 
South Africa, to sell its remaining hold- 
ings in that country as an expression of 
the company’s opposition to apartheid. 
While the Administration was ponder- 
ing tactics, the Europeans and Japanese fi- 
nally took action against South Africa after 
months of discussion. The twelve foreign 
ministers of the European Community, 








meeting last week in Brussels, voted to ban 
new investments and halt the import of 
South African iron and steel and Kruger- 
rands, as proposed at a summit in the 
Hague three months ago. But the foreign 
ministers rejected the most serious propos- 
al of all, a ban on the import of South Afri- 
can coal, as a result of strenuous opposition 
from the West German government of 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl. That decision ef- 
fectively reduced by two-thirds the impact 
of measures considered at the meeting. 

After the vote, Sir Geoffrey Howe, the 
British Foreign Secretary and current 
president of the organization, told the 
ministers, “I fear that we'll have to sustain 
our pressure for much longer than many 
of us would have wished.” At week’s end 
Howe and Chester Crocker, the U.S. As- 
sistant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs, held separate meetings in London 
with Oliver Tambo, president of the mili- 
tant African National Congress. 

Two days after the Brussels meeting 
the Japanese announced a ban on South 
African steel and iron. But they did not 
cut off the import of coal and various stra- 
tegic metals. 

The reaction in South Africa to last 
week’s actions was one of general relief. 
Foreign Minister Roelof (“Pik”) Botha is- 
sued a perfunctory statement deploring 
all sanctions, and State President P.W. 
Botha declared in a speech in Johannes- 
burg that those who propose sanctions, 
“with their stupid march of folly against 
my country, are playing into the hands of 
revolutionary forces and power-drunk 
cliques.” But the Johannesburg stock ex- 
change index hit a new high, as did the 
gold stocks index, and coal stocks jumped 
10% to 20% following the news from 
Brussels. Many South Africans seemed 
ready to agree with the newspaper Busi- 
ness Day that “the fear of imminent disas- 
ter has now receded.” That assessment 
could change, however, if the present will 
of the U.S. Congress prevails. of 





Disaster in a Gold Mine 


ome 2,400 miners were on the day shift last Tuesday 
morning at the Kinross gold mine, 65 miles from Johan- 


nesburg. A welding team was repairing a broken track for 
one of the trains that help carry gold ore to the surface. Sud- 
denly, an acetylene tank sparked and flared. Flames swept 
through the tunnel, igniting plastic-covered wiring, which in 
turn set fire to polyurethane foam that keeps the walls dry 
and solid. Within minutes the mine shaft filled with thick 
black smoke containing toxic fumes from the burning plas- 
\/A\ tic. Choking miners immediately fell and died of asphyxia- 
re det tion. When the initial 94-hour rescue operation ended, 177 
were dead, one was missing, and 235 were injured, making 
Kinross the worst gold-mine disaster in South African histo- 
ry. All but five of the victims were black, and the black-dom- 
inated National Union of Mineworkers denounced the “un- 
acceptably low safety standards” in the mines. In fact, 
Kinross last year lost its top safety rating. But the mine’s gen- 
eral manager said the plastics that burned had been consid- 
ered safe. A government investigation is now under way. 
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Keeping a vigil: workers during the rescue operation 
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Introducing Pension CompLife™ from 
Northwestern Mutual Life, a revolu- 
tionary new life insurance plan tailored 
to your company’s needs. It allows you 
to offer your employees greater flexi- 
bility with respect to the cash value 
build-up in their retirement plan. 


Pick your premium. 

Choose your coverage. 

Now you have the option of deciding 
what premium to pay on the coverage 
your employees need. Besides provid- 
ing your employees low cost coverage 
with excellent cash value build-up in 
their retirement plan, Northwestern 
Mutual is offering the right to make 
lump sum payments, one-time depos- 
its to either buy additional insurance 
protection or increase cash value. 


The long-term performance 
and guarantees you expect from 
The Quiet Company. 


Northwestern Mutual can offer you this 


flexible combination of whole life and 
term insurance and back it with the 
solid performance of Northwestern 
Mutual. And Northwestern Mutual 
guarantees the cash value and death 
benefit of CompLife™ a practice not 
followed by other companies for 
policies of this type. Our guarantees 
have been well known to our policy- 
owners for years. So have our high 
dividends. In fact, A.M. Best Co., 

the performance rating authority in the 
industry, consistently ranks our divi- 
dend performance at the top among 
the largest insurance ¢ ompanies. For 
more information on new CompLife™ 
call 1-800-528-6060, ext. 472. 
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In 1975, 
it was smart to 


heat with gas. 


$700 Savings 








omits | 


In 1975, two neighbors, one using 1100 
therms of gas for winter heating, and the other 
using the equivalent amount of electricity, would 
have very different energy costs 

The neighbor with gas (a typical NI-Gas 
customer) would have saved $202 

Smart 

At today's energy costs, that neighbor 
would save nearly $600 by heating with clean, 
dependable natural gas from Ni-Gas. 

Much smarter. 


Feel warm all the way down to your wallet. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NICOR basic energy companies 








ANGOLA 





Stalking the enemy: Savimbi's rebel forces marched through the ravaged land last month 


Dancing to a Tin Drummer 








Angola remains mired in a seemingly 
endless war between the Marxist-Leninist 
government, led since 1979 by José 
Eduardo dos Santos, and the rebel Nation- 
al Union for the Total Independence of An- 
gola (UNITA), headed by Jonas Savimbi 
and supported by South Africa and the 
U.S. After a decade the fighting drags on, 
with no prospect of victory on either side. 
TIME’s Nairobi bureau chief, James 
Wilde, recently spent 15 days crisscrossing 
Angola. His journey took him from the 
U.S.-operated oil installations in the north- 
ern enclave of Cabinda to the capital, Lu- 
anda, where he was admitted to the presi- 
dential palace three times. His report: 


man dressed in a threadbare over- 

coat and a small boy in rags stand in a 
sewage-clogged shantytown street just out- 
side Luanda. The man has no right leg, the 
boy no left. As the boy hammers out a 
rhythm with a stick on a battered tin can, 
the man begins to swing his shortened limb 
in time to the beat. Others join in. Some 
waggle truncated arms, others hop on 
withered stumps. Soon nearly 100 cripples 
are shaking their mutilated bodies to the 
beat of the weird tin drum. 

The danse macabre is a reminder of 
the toll exacted by the ongoing civil war. 
By now some 20,000 civilians have lost 
limbs to rebel mines planted among crops, 
under footpaths and along dusty village 
roads. Thousands more have been killed 
by the rebels or by government troops on 
the prowl for guerrilla collaborators. Eco- 
nomically, the nation has also been left 
maimed. President Dos Santos concedes 
that the war has already cost his govern- 
ment more than $12 billion; I million of the 
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Starvation, chaos and stalemate, after years of civil strife 


country’s 8.5 million people are on the 
brink of starvation. 

In theory, the 100,000 soldiers of the 
Angolan army, backed by as many as 
40,000 Cuban troops and more than 1,500 
Soviet and East German advisers, should 
have gained the upper hand long ago. Lu- 
anda has received $2 billion in military 
hardware from Moscow in recent years; 
airports are crowded with Soviet assault 
helicopters and fighter aircraft, and ports 
provide havens for Soviet warships. De- 
spite this mighty arsenal, some Angolan 
troops are in rags and many are demoral- 
ized. Observes a church worker who has 
lived in the country three years: “When 
things get tough, they peel off their uni- 
forms and take to the bush.” 

Savimbi’s 40,000 UNITA fighters, 
backed by an estimated 20,000 South A fri- 
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can troops stationed across the border in 
the South African-controlled territory of 
South West Africa, or Namibia, have ex- 
tended their operations to within 40 miles 
of Luanda. In addition to their military 
successes, the rebels scored a diplomatic 
triumph earlier this year when President 
Reagan welcomed Savimbi to Washington 
and promised him $15 million for new 
equipment. 

UNITA’Ss efforts to topple the Luanda 
government have laid waste the country- 
side. Since the war began, guerrilla attacks 
and government mismanagement have 
combined to drive food production down 
by 80%; even in the fertile savanna plateau 
running across the heart of the country, 
half the children are suffering from malnu- 
trition. Angola’s diamond production, 
which once ranked fourth in the world, has 
plummeted by nearly 70%. Only the coun- 
try’s vast oil resources, including those 
controlled by Chevron Corp.’s subsidiary 
Gulf, continue to bolster the war effort. 
However, there are estimates that almost 
halfoflast year’s $2.2 billion in total export 
earnings hasalready been lost, asa result of 
the drop in oil prices. 

With the Dos Santos government 
committing an estimated 80% ofits budget 
to military needs, the economy has been 
thrown into chaos. These days a dollar will 
buy more than 1,500 kwanza on the black 
market, or 50 times as much as at the offi- 
cial exchange rate. At bank rates, a sack of 
potatoes costs $100. Some 750,000 squat- 
ters jam the garbage-filled streets of Luan- 
da, where many scrounge through trash 
cans for food and live in shacks. Even a | 
confidential Soviet report on the capital 
acknowledged its “sense of hopelessness.” 

For his part, Dos Santos, a Soviet- 
trained petroleum engineer, has shown an 
increasing inclination to distance his re- 
gime from Moscow. The Luanda govern- | 
ment, for example, has accepted $100 
million in development aid from the Eu- 
ropean Community. Still, with UNITA ex- 
tending its influence, the war-weary An- 
golan army has gradually come under the 
control of Soviet military technicians. 
“Dos Santos must move very carefully in 
dealing with the Soviets,” says one foreign 
diplomat in Luanda. “He does not yet en- 
joy enough ofa power base to keep the So- 
viets in line—or to do without them.” At 
the same time, the President badly wants 
to encourage U.S. investment to help his 
devastated economy. 

In fact, any rapprochement with 
Washington seems a long way off. The 
House of Representatives last week de- 
feated a measure that would have 
barred covert U.S. aid to UNITA unless 
it was approved by Congress. Such sig- 
nals are unlikely to deter Dos Santos. 
Not long ago a diplomat applying for a 
site to build an embassy in a choice Lu- 
anda location was surprised to find that 
it was reserved. 

“For whom?” he asked a city official. 

“For the future U.S. embassy,” came 
the hopeful reply. = 
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HONDURAS 


Shadow Fighting in Limbo 


Teetering between extremes, the country is neither at war nor peace 





n one sector of the red-tiled capital of 

Tegucigalpa, the walls are scarred with 
angry slogans. DEATH TO COMMUNISM, 
the bloodred graffiti say. OUT, SOVIET 
TRASH! On the other side of the city, not 
far from the main drag of pizza parlors 
and Dunkin’ Donuts outlets, where Ma- 
donna’s hit Papa Dont Preach squeals 
from every radio, the signs say, AMERI- 
CAN MURDERERS OUT and OUT, YANKEE 
TRASH! Somewhere in the middle, there 
are a few quieter and more plaintive mes- 
sages: PEACE YES, WAR NO. 

The graffiti war in Honduras is at 
once a parody and a paradigm of the larg- 
er phantom war that is haunting the 
country within its borders and without. 
Ever since 1982, when the U.S.-backed 


On the sidelines: U.S. airborne troops provide security 


contra rebels set up bases in Honduras for 
their efforts to bring down the Nicara- 
guan government, the country has found 
itself in a curious kind of limbo: not at 
war, but hardly at peace, caught in the 
line of a fire that it is unwilling and large- 
ly powerless to join. Now, with Washing- 
ton about to send $100 million in aid to 
the contras, the reluctant hosts find them- 
selves closer to the war, and more divided, 
than ever. 

As the third poorest nation in the 
hemisphere, Honduras is more than eager 
to receive the $100 million, as well as the 
$80 million that Washington is sending 
this year to strengthen the country’s mili- 
tary, which is led by General Humberto 
Regalado Hernandez. Yet many Hondu- 
rans feel that the government of President 
José Azcona Hoyo is forfeiting its stability 
and independence to gain the Yanqui 
money. 

The issue has been further complicat- 
ed because the presence of the contras on 
Honduran soil violates the principle of 
self-determination enshrined in the coun- 
try’s constitution. Honduran officials are 








therefore wont to deny the guerrillas’ 
presence in one breath and, in the next, to 
explain that the contras are needed to de- 
fend the 508-mile border with Nicaragua. 
Having seen the Sandinistas invade their 
country in pursuit of contras only last 
March, some Hondurans believe the guer- 
rillas are not preventing war so much as 
provoking it. “Of course U.S. economic 
aid helps us,” says Efrain Diaz, head of 
the opposition Christian Democratic Par- 
ty, “but Honduras has no independent 
foreign policy anymore. We have dis- 
placed people on our own territory, a per- 
manent conflict with Nicaragua, and we 
are isolated internationally. I see an esca- 
lation of the war, and I do not know 
where it will stop.” 
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The shadow of that escalation falls 
longest in the farming areas near the con- 
tras’ southern training camps. Already, as 
many as 20,000 peasants have been driv- 
en from their homes by the increased 
cross-border shelling, and many of them 
are now committed to their own kind of 
limbo—living in one-room shacks, unset- 
tled by the fighting yet hardly supported 
by the government. All around are further 
casualties of war. In the sunbaked border 
town of Danli, the local coffee-growers’ 
association estimates that its members 
have lost $15 million in four years. The 
farm owners have seen their land de- 
stroyed and their workers discouraged. “I 
am down from 30 workers to eight,” com- 


plains Antonio Eraso, the group's presi- | 


dent, “and now some of our children are 
starving. We are worse victims of the war 
than those in Nicaragua.” 

That air of embattlement has gradual- 
ly spread across the country. After the con- 
tra aid package was passed by Congress 
this summer, President Azcona predicted 
a “backlash of subversive acts in Hondu- 
ras.’ Two weeks later, seven men with ma- 





In the middle: President Azcona and General Hernandez 





| newly active local paramilitary groups— 


| completely secure,” says Victor Meza, a 


chine guns and hand grenades set upon a 
prominent Nicaraguan exile, wounding 
two of his guards. Only a few days later, the | 
car of a journalist who had criticized the | 
contras’ presence was blown up. 
In the face of that new sense of men- 
ace, many Hondurans do not know where 
to turn. Although they dislike and distrust 
the leftist government in Managua, they 
are not keen to support the Sandinistas’ 
enemies. Apart from destabilizing the 
area, the 15,000 contras have been 
charged with robbing local campesinos 
and even, in a few cases, raping and kill- 
ing them. Some Honduran officials fear 
the guerrillas are too ill prepared and mis- 
directed to unseat the Sandinistas and will | 
ultimately end up as refugees in Hondu- 
ras. “They have no chance to win,” says a 
local government official. “I just wish that 
the U.S. would send them to Alaska.” 
Indeed, the majority of Hondurans re- 
spond to their liminal position with a par- 
adoxical longing: that the contras be re- 





placed by U.S. troops, and the indecisive 
border skirmishing by a full-scale U.S. in- 
vasion of Nicaragua. As it is, Washington 
currently has only 750 troops on Hondu- 
ran soil in a constantly fluctuating rota- 
tion that sometimes involves as many as 
5,800. “The only way to get rid of the San- 
dinistas,” says Conchita Canales, a Nica- 
raguan exile now working as a cook in the 
Honduran border town of San Marcos, “is 
with the kind of action the U.S. pulled off 
in that island of Grenada.” For the mo- 
ment, though, it seems that the tensions 
and motions of war will continue, with 
none of the ready solutions. “No one feels 


political analyst at the Honduran Docu- 
mentation Center whose name recently 
appeared on a death list. “Somebody 
wants to create a climate in which we do 
not know where the violence is coming 
from." Whatever the source of that 
threat—the contras, the Sandinistas or the 


the once sleepy backwater is increasingly 
on edge. —By Pico lyer. Reported by Laura 
Lépez/Tegucigalpa 
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All systems go for Atlas 


Space Hits 
And Misses 


The beleaguered U.S. space 
community enjoyed a boost to 
its morale last week. First a 
weather satellite was launched 
without a hitch atop a refur- 
bished 25-year-old Atlas-E 
rocket. Then an MX Peace- 
keeper test missile, lofted into 
space from Vandenberg Air 
Force Base, neatly deployed its 
six dummy warheads 4,200 
miles downrange in the south- 
ern Pacific, the 14th straight 
success for the program. 

More important, there 
were unexpected Soviet fail- 
ures to gloat over. An SS-N-8 
missile, launched two weeks 
ago from a submarine in the 
Barents Sea and aimed at the 
Kamchatka Peninsula in east- 
ern Siberia, went astray and, in 
an obvious malfunctioning of 
both its guidance and self- 
destruct systems, landed more 
than 1,500 miles off course, 
most probably in northeastern 
China. The Soviets insisted the 
missile had landed in their 
own territory. 

Then the Pentagon con- 
firmed that last month, for the 
second time since April, a new 
SS-18, the mainstay of the So- 
viet strategic forces, exploded 
after a test launching, appar- 
ently because of a problem in 
the rocket’s fuel system. No 
one suggested there was a ma- 
jor flaw in the SS-18 program. 
Nonetheless, U.S. observers 
emphasized the strategic im- 
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portance of the missile to the 
Soviets, citing what former 
U.S. National Security Adviser 
Brent Scowcroft called its silo- 
busting capabilities. 


Anger Across 
The Border 


Few things infuriate Mexican 
officials more than U.S. accu- 
sations that government big- 
wigs are involved in drug traf- 
ficking. Last week the 
Mexicans were angrily deny- 
ing a report in the San Diego 
Union charging that Defense 
Minister General Juan Aré- 
valo Gardoqui was one of 45 
law-enforcement and political 
figures linked to narcotics. 
President Miguel de la Madrid 
Hurtado took the allegation so 
seriously that an official was 
dispatched to Washington to 
inquire whether the charges 
reflected U.S. thinking. 

The suggestion of high-lev- 
el Mexican involvement ap- 
parently surfaced during the 
investigation of the February 
1985 torture-murder of US. 
Drug Enforcement Agent En- 
rique Camarena Salazar. Last 
week a Mexican law-enforce- 
ment official, Mario Martinez- 
Herrera, was indicted by a San 
Diego grand jury looking into 
the Camarena case. A suspect- 
ed eyewitness to the murder, 
Martinez was also, according 
to the Union, carrying papers 
detailing a “network of pay- 
offs” that allegedly implicated 
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Nothing was going to mar the Asian Games in Seoul 





the Mexican officials. Marti- 
nez’s lawyer dismissed the re- 
port as speculation. 


SOUTH KOREA 


The Show 
Must Go On 


Seoul’s Kimpo Airport was 
bright with flowers and wom- 
en in traditional Korean han- 
bok dresses welcoming visitors 
to the tenth Asian Games, 
which began last week. Sud- 
denly a bomb exploded in a 
metal trash basket outside the 
arrival area, ripping into 
crowds as they loaded baggage 
into cars and killing five 
Koreans. 

The South Korean govern- 
ment of President Chun Doo 
Hwan blamed the North Ko- 
reans for the attack. It prompt- 
ly increased already tight secu- 
rity, hoping to quell any notion 
that Seoul was an unsafe site 
for the games—or indeed for 
the 1988 Olympics. 


Stopping the 
Refugee Flow 


For the past several months, a 
growing stream of asylum 
seekers from such Third World 
nations as Iran, India and Sri 
Lanka has passed through 
East Berlin en route to the Al- 
lied occupied zones in West 
Berlin. The traffic has discom- 


Enough, says the Chancellor 





fited the Bonn government, 
but the East Germans have 
profited from the refugee busi- 
ness. Last week, however, the 
Communists were persuaded 


| to stop the flow: as of Oct. |, no 


one may enter East Germany 
without a visa to that country 
or some other destination. 
Bonn spokesmen said no 
money had changed hands in 
the deal. But they hinted that 
proposed East-West German 
agreements on environmental 
and scientific cooperation, 
which East Berlin seeks, would 
now be looked upon favorably. 


AUSTRIA 


The Past’s 
Long Shadow 


“An unacceptable shift,” 
snapped Socialist Chancellor 
Franz Vranitzky. He was refer- 
ring to an abrupt rightward 
lurch by his conservative coali- 
tion partner, Austria’s Free- 
dom Party, which had just 
elected Jérg Haider, 36, as par- 
ty chairman. With that, Vra- 
nitzky called for snap elections 
in November. 

The tiny Freedom Party 
has long counted ex-Nazis 
among its ranks. Last week, 
however, party liberals found 
themselves outnumbered and 
outgunned by an ultraconser- 
vative, xenophobic “national” 
wing that is nostalgic about the 
Nazi era. Vranitzky apparent- 
ly found early elections less 
risky than a partnership with 
Haider. 
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WELCOME TO THE NEW WORLD 
OF FINANCIAL SERVICES... 


re 


The World of The Travelers. One of America’s strongest, 
most diversified financial experts. 

here was a time when you got your insurance from 
one place, your investments from another and your home 
mortgage from a third. 

Period. 

Well, that “period” is over. 

Today, you can get all those services and more from 
rhe Travelers. 

rhe Travelers has been a growing force in the financial 
world for over 120 years. 

In all those years, we never missed a dividend. 

loday, Travelers is one of the strongest diversified 
financial companies in America. 

We offer you all the financial experience and expertise 
we've accumulated over all those years. 

lo help make your finances grow. 

We offer a broad range of mutual funds, home 
mortgages, innovative asset management, limited partnership 
opportunities, variable annuities, brokerage services, trusts 
and estate planning. 

And to make sure your finances grow without 
interruption, we continue to offer solid insurance protection 
for your life, health, auto and home. 

Have you looked under The Travelers Umbrella lately? 


ecurities products available through Travelers Equities Sales, Inc 


TheTravelers| 


The Travelers Companies, Hartford, Connecticut 06183 




















Admirers and critics 
alike have dubbed her 
the “Iron Lady,” but who 
knew that PM also stood 
for perfect marksman? 
Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher was taking no 
flak last week as she fired 
a round from a Challeng- 
er tank at the NATO train- 
ing ground near Falling- 
bostel, West Germany. 
She and West German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
were making their first 
joint visit to British forces sta- 
tioned in the area, Decked out 
in stout walking shoes, flowing 
scarf and goggles, Thatcher 
looked like a “cross between 
Isadora Duncan and Lawrence 
of Arabia,” as the Daily Tele- 
graph affectionately put it 
With the help of a few tips 
from the commander of the 
Royal Hussars’ regiment, the 
British leader locked on her 
target with a laser beam and 
pulled the trigger, sending a 
6-lb. practice shell 1,000 yds 
directly to its mark. Kohl too 
scored a hit. “I loved it!” ex- 
claimed Thatcher. Asked if 
her performance meant that 
women should be frontline sol- 
diers, she dodged, but only 
slightly. “I’m sure after 
today you would ap- 
prove of having a 
| woman Prime Minis- 
ter, who, after all, has 
to make some very dif- 
ficult decisions should 
things ever get problematic.” 
Yes, ma’am. 


His most famous invention 
drove millions to distraction 
and him to the bank. Now Emo 
Rubik is beyond cubic. His lat- 
est brain twister, unveiled last 
week in Budapest, consists of 
eight thin 2-in. plastic squares 
joined by a cunning lattice- 
work of plastic threads: “Fish- 
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| ing line pretty much,” he says 
| The key to Rubik's Magic Puz- 
zle, which he has been work- 
ing on for two years, is the 
thread and a special hinge al- 
lowing the linked squares to be 
rearranged in a countless ar- 
ray of three-dimensional con- 
figurations. “I haven't been 
able to calculate it,” says Ru- 
| bik with a trace of mischief. 

“No one has so far.” The Hun- 














a, | 
Rubik with mathematical Magic 


garian entrepreneur, however, 
has had no trouble calculating 
the commercial potential of 
his new gizmo, which is about 
to go on sale in the US. for 
$10, “All the people who liked 
the Cube will like Magic,” pre- 





From Captain Eo to Sleeping Beauty: Jackson laid back in his hyperbaric chamber 


A bully show of mettle: Thatcher on maneuvers aboard a Challenger tank 


dicts Rubik. “And there’s a 
whole generation of young 
people who didn’t get the 
Cube, who are now old enough 
to try Magic.” Mathematical 
progressions are a wonderful 
thing 


What does Captain Eo, 
a.k.a. Michael Jackson, do to re- 
lax after a hard day of de- 
fending the galaxy? Why, 


>| he just pops into his cus- 


| tom-made $125,000 hy- 
perbaric chamber, of 
course. Jackson’s spaced-out 
method of getting his beauty 
rest came to light in a photo- 
graph of the Gloved One look- 
ing like the star of a B-grade 
sci-fi flick. Jackson got inter- 
ested in the idea after he was 
hospitalized for burns two 
years ago and learned that hy- 
perbaric chambers could speed 
up the healing of damaged tis- 
sue by enabling a patient to 
breathe oxygen for an hour or 
two under double the baromet- 
ric pressure at sea level, “Mi- 
chael says it is good for his 
body,” Manager Frank DiLeo 
told USA Today. “1 don’t think 
so and neither does his doctor 
I can’t figure him out some- 
times.” Strange goings-on in- 
deed, but so far, at least, the 
villagers are not charging 
his castle keep with lighted 
| torches 

































It is getting so that 
- the Miss America Pag- 
eant is not such a pretty 
sight anymore. All that 
controversy: feminists 
rapping the contest as a 
meat rack on a runway; 
Vanessa Williams’ 1984 
Penthouse revelations; 
her 1985 successor, Shar- 
lene Wells, getting razzed 
by some for being 
squeaky clean to the op- 
posite extreme. And this 
year, a very unladylike 
catfight breaks out in the press 
after the crown goes to Ten- 
nessee’s Kellye Cash. At last 
count, Miss Florida, Molly 
Pesce, had been quoted as call- 
ing the new Miss America the 


Crowned Cash: ugly innuendoes 


“least-liked girl” in the pag- 
eant; Miss Ohio, Mary Zilba, 
had complained about being 
“robbed” by not making the fi- 
nal ten; and Miss New York, 
Dawen McPeak, had blasted the 
judges for being biased. Were 
that not enough to make one’s 
mascara run, Pesce also ob- 
served that it had not hurt 
Miss Tennessee that her great- 
uncle happens to be Singer 
Johnny Cash. Meanwhile, Cash, 
21. a devout Southern Baptist 
who aspires to be a talk-show 
host, was turning the other 
cheek and explaining her vic- 
tory in terms of positive think- 
ing. “I thought I was going to 
win, because I don’t think you 
can win if you don’t think you 
can win,” she said last week 
“That's why I didn’t cry. I was 
prepared to win. It’s part of the 
psych-out you play.” But who's 
playing? 

By Guy D. Garcia 
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Economy & Business 





Get Set for a Second Wind 





The economy will shake a slump and pick up speed in the coming months 


rom the canyons of Wall Street to 

the assembly lines of sprawling fac- 

tories, the performance of the U.S. 
economy was generating a high level of 
anxiety and uncertainty last week. The 
New York Stock Exchange settled into a 
nervous lull in the aftermath of the record 
plunge of the Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age the week before. The Commerce De- 
partment reconfirmed that growth in the 
gross national product was almost com- 
pletely stalled in the second quarter. 
Economists, executives and workers all 
pondered the same questions: Is the U.S. 
slipping into a recession? Are interest 
rates headed higher? Is inflation poised 
for a resurgence? 

Despite the ample causes for concern, 
chances are good that the economy will 
shake its slump and gather new momen- 
tum. That was the consensus of the TIME 
Board of Economists, which met in New 
York City this month to discuss 
the outlook. The economists  \ 


forecast that GNP growth, after \ FORECAST CALCULATIONS 


adjustment for inflation, will ac- | 
celerate from an annual rate of 
.6% in the second quarter to \ 


For 1987 they predict a sturdy, if 
not spectacular, 3% growth rate. 
Said Walter Heller, a University 
of Minnesota professor who was 
chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers during the Ken- 
nedy and Johnson Administra- 
tions: “I am keeping the faith 
that we will have no recession, | 


2.4% in the last half of the year. | aaa se, ee 
6% Unemployment 6.7% 


the economy won't stagnate, and 2% 
growth will pick up.” 
The board members agreed 
that the Dow’s 121-point drop, | 
to 1758.72, on Sept. 11 and 12 | 0% 


did not signal an economic | 
downturn. Alan Greenspan, \ 
a Manhattan-based consultant \ 
who served as chief economic ad- 


LOO OOO 


viser to President Ford, estimated the 
Dow would have to go down another 200 
to 300 points to have a significant impact 
on the economy. If stock prices fell that 
far, executives might curb their compa- 
nies’ capital investment and consumers 
might reduce their spending enough to 
trigger a recession. But the stock market 
steadied last week, rising 3.93 points to 
close at 1762.65. Investors took in stride 
the “triple witching hour.” On the third 
Friday of the last month of each quarter, 
contracts on stock options, stock index fu- 
tures and stock index options all expire. 
In the past, the triple witching hour has 
brought volatile market moves, causing 
the Dow to rise or drop as much as 36 
points. But last Friday the Dow fell a 
mere 11.53 points. 

One reason the TIME economists are 
not predicting a recession is that the em- 
ployment picture has improved, even in 


| by TIME's Board of Economists 


% of civilian labor force 


Growth % change in 
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Inflation % change in 
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the face of sluggish growth. In August the 
US. jobless rate fell from 6.9% to 6.8%. 
It was the third successive monthly de- 
cline, and it brought the unemployment 
rate to its lowest level since January. 
The economists expect the jobless rate to 
hover around 6.7% through the end of 
1987, far below the 9.7% peak reached 
in 1982. 

The board members expect the econ- 
omy to avoid a recession because they be- 
lieve interest rates will remain relatively 
low. During the past two years, the bench- 
mark prime rate, which banks charge 
their best customers, has fallen from 13% 
to 7.5%. The board believes the full bene- 
fit of low interest rates has not yet been 
felt. The economists doubt that the Feder- 
al Reserve will allow rates to move up un- 
til the economy is considerably stronger. 
Indeed, they suggested that the Fed 
should push down the cost of borrowing a 

bit more. 

\ But the Fed can reduce rates 
\ only if inflation stays under con- 
\ trol. On that front, the news is 
| still good. Mainly because of a 
| sharp drop in the cost of oil, con- 
| sumer prices fell at an annual 
| rate of .2% in the first half of the 
| year. Now, as a result of the con- 
tinuing decline in the dollar’s 
value and a partial turnaround in 
oil prices, the inflation rate is ex- 
pected to rise above 3% by year’s 
end. But that is still modest by 
the standards of the past decade. 
Said Heller: “There is simply no 
inflationary wolf at our door.” 

Low inflation and interest 
rates will provide much needed 

incentives for business invest- 
| ment. While companies in- 
\ creased their capital spending 
\ 8.7% in 1985, businesses are ex- 
\ pected to reduce their investment 
2.5% this year, the steepest fall- 
off since the recession year 
of 1982. Several economists, 
though, were encouraged by the 
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35% rise in capital spending on comput- 
ers during the past two months. 

Some of TIME’s economists said in- 
vestment could be further hampered by 
increases in business taxes under the tax- 
reform bill that Congress is expected to 
pass soon (see box). But Henry Aaron, a 
Brookings Institution senior fellow who 
was a guest at the TIME board meeting, 
argued that the impact of tax reform on 
the economy would be overwhelmed by 
other factors, including the Fed’s mone- 
tary policy. 

Among the board members, Green- 
span was the most cautious 
in his outlook for business 
spending. He argued that 
while low interest rates have 
been a positive force, they 
have been largely offset by 
the dramatic increase in 
nonfinancial corporate debt, 
up by more than $500 billion 
during the past two years. 
Because debt-laden compa- 
nies must use spare cash 
to pay interest on borrow- 
ed funds, these firms often 
postpone new investments. 
Much of the debt was taken 
on to finance the whirlwind 
of mergers and acquisitions 
that has swept through cor- 
porate America in the 1980s. 

One of the most daunt- 
ing obstacles to business in- 
vestment has been the swol- 
len trade deficit, which in 
July was an unprecedented 
$18 billion. Companies have 
little incentive to build fac- 
tories when their sales are 
| being siphoned away by for- 
| eign rivals. If the trade defi- 
| cit keeps expanding at the 
| current pace, it will hit $175 
billion by year’s end, an 18% 
increase over 1985’s record 
| level. Said Heller: “It’s the 
villain of the piece.” 

The trade deficit poses 
something of a puzzle for 
TIME’s economists. Accept- 
ed economic theory has it 
that when the dollar falls in 
value, imports should be- 
come more expensive and 
US. exports cheaper. The trade deficit 
will then shrink. That improvement, 
however, usually does not begin to occur 
until some twelve to 18 months after the 
dollar starts to fall. But while the dollar 
has dropped about 30% against an aver- 
age of major foreign currencies during the 
past 18 months, the trade gap is still grow- 
ing. Said Lester Thurow, an M.I.T. pro- 
fessor: “There is no equation you can drag 
out of your drawer to show that as the dol- 
lar has declined in the past several 
months, the trade deficit should go up by 
$30 billion.” 

Charles Schultze, a senior fellow at 
Washington's Brookings Institution, was 
slightly less troubled by the recent trade 
data. He countered that in view of the 
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long lag between a falling dollar and an 
improvement in exports, there was no 
reason to expect the trade deficit to have 
fallen very much by now. In any event. 
the majority of the board members agreed 
that the trade gap would surely begin to 
narrow by year’s end. “If something 


doesn’t turn around soon, then we don’t 
know anything,” said Alice Rivlin, direc- 
tor of economic studies at Brookings and a 
former head of the Congressional Budget 
Office. 

The persistent trade deficit has sever- 
al underlying causes. While the dollar has 











| fallen from its peak by more than 40% 
| against the Japanese yen, it has dropped 
just 6% in relation to the Taiwanese New 
Dollar and has actually risen 3% against 
the South Korean won. In addition, im- 
port prices have not risen nearly as much 
as they were expected to. Typically, when 
the dollar weakens, foreign manufactur- 
ers boost prices of products sold in the 
US. because the money they receive from 
American consumers is worth less when 
converted into other currencies. So far, 
though, prices of imports, not including 
fuel products, have risen only 8% on 
average. 

U.S. Government officials have re- 
peatedly called on Japan and West Ger- 
many to help bring down the American 








lockwise from upper left: Schultze, Heller, Rivlin, 
Aaron, Greenspan, De Vries and Feldstein 


| can inflation rate, the economists said, but 
| not enough to outweigh the benefits of a 





trade deficit by expanding their own 
economies. One way for them to do that 
would be to lower their interest rates. Jap- 
anese and German consumers would then 
be able to buy more goods from American 
exporters. But because they are wary of 
rekindling inflation, Japan and Germany 
have not brought down their interest rates 
as swiftly as the U.S. would like. “We 
have been drumming this song for a long 
time,” said Rimmer de Vries, chief inter- 
national economist for Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, “but there’s been no response.” 
Late last week, though, the Japanese 
government did announce a 
$23 billion public-spending 
package that includes a 
boost in housing loans. 

Harvard Professor Mar- 
tin Feldstein, who served for 
two years as President Rea- 
gan’s chief economic advis- 
er, argued that it is point- 
less to expect Japan and 
Germany to help cure US. 
trade woes. Even sharply in- 
creased growth in those two 
economies would probably 
lop no more than $15 billion 
off the American deficit 
Said Feldstein: “In terms 
of the trade deficit, there’s 
nothing in it.” 

One strong hope for 
an improved trade situa- 
tion, the economists agreed, 
would be a still weaker dol- 
lar. Indeed, Treasury Secre- 
tary James Baker prompted 
a new dip in the dollar’s val- 
ue last week by declaring 
that the currency may have 
to come down further to 
force a shrinkage of the 
trade deficit. If the green- 
back were to fall another 
15% against all currencies, 
Economist De Vries figured, 
it would slash about $50 bil- 
lion from the deficit. One | 
reason: foreign manufactur- 
ers would finally be com- 
pelled to push their prices up 
substantially on goods sold 
in the U.S. The rise in im- 
port prices would fuel a 
slight increase in the Ameri- 


decreased trade deficit. 

A potentially more serious inflation 
threat is a rebound in the cost of oil. Since 
the members of the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries agreed in 
early August on a new pact to reduce pro- 
duction, oil prices have jumped from 
$11.55 per bbl. to more than $14. But the 
OPEC agreement expires on Oct. 31, and it 
is notat all certain to be renewed. 

TIME’s economists noted that OPEC's 
pact is vulnerable. OPEC nations will face 
powerful temptations to “open up the spig- 
ots” in violation of their production quo- 
tas, said Greenspan. Virtually every OPEC 
member is financially strapped and thus in 
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dire need of income from oil sales. For that 
reason, the economists do not now foresee 
a continued run-up in oil prices. 

A much larger cloud lingering over 
the economy is the federal budget defi- 
cit, which is expected to hit a record 
$210 billion or more this year. Govern- 
ment borrowing has soaked up a large 
portion of available savings and thus 
kept interest rates higher than they 
otherwise would have been. Some mem- 
bers of Congress fear that a major re- 
duction in Government spending could 
be a blow to the fragile economy. But 








conomy & Business 


the economy is strong enough to with- 
stand a determined attack on the budget 
deficit. 

The economists expect Congress to 
pass a budget bill this fall calling for a 
1987 deficit of no more than $154 billion, 
as mandated by the new Gramm-Rud- 
man law. Not all of that reduction is like- 
ly to be achieved, however. Rivlin pre- 
dicts that next year’s deficit will be in 
the $175 billion range. TIME’s board 
members agreed that Gramm-Rudman’s 
1988 deficit target of $108 billion is 
out of reach, in part because the needed 





litically. As a result, they said, Con- 
gress will resort to revising the Gramm- 
Rudman targets. 

The danger in not dealing forcefully 
with the deficit now is that when a reces- 
sion comes, Congress will not be able to 
combat it with a large boost in Govern- 
ment spending. The budget imbalance, 
said Heller, has canceled the country’s 
antirecession insurance policy. Fortu- 
nately, if the economists’ forecast is 
correct, the White House and Congress 
still have at least a year or two to rein 
in the deficit before the next downturn 


TIME’s board members concluded that 
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Good, Bad and Complex 


T he TIME Board of Economists divided sharply over the 
virtues and vices of the comprehensive tax-reform bill, 
which is likely to win final approval by Congress this week. 
Board members hailed such features of the bill as the lower- 
ing of the top tax rate from 50% to 28%, the lifting of all tax 
liability from some 6 million poor Americans and the aboli- 
tion of many nonproductive tax shelters. But some of TIME’s 
economists expressed concern that this complicated legisla- 
tive contraption could dampen business investment and 
make the rules of the tax game even more uncertain for 
many corporations and households. In the end, the panel 
was almost unanimous in predicting that the new law would 
soon be followed by more legislative tinkering. Concluded 
Guest Economist Henry Aaron, a tax specialist at Washing- 
ton’s Brookings Institution: “Though not a landmark shift, 
the tax reform will make the personal and corporation in- 
come taxes significantly fairer.” 

Walter Heller, one of the architects of deep tax cuts dur- 
ing the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration, saw the new bill, de- 
spite its shortcomings, as a 
“remarkable achievement.” 
The elimination of taxes for 
millions of poor citizens, he 
told the panel, was the “most 
significant antipoverty legis- 
lation that we have seen since 
the Great Society.” Said 
Heller: “Washington is the 
citadel of the second best. 
Among the second best, this 
tax bill is one of the best that 
I have seen.” 

Harvard Economist 
Martin Feldstein, head of the 
Reagan Administration's 
Council of Economic Advis- 
ers from 1982 to 1984, dis- 
agreed. “This was a bill that 
went astray,” he said, be- 
cause it will shift about $125 
billion in taxes from house- 
holds to businesses over five 
years. Feldstein was afraid 
that abolition of investment- 
tax credits, as mandated un- 
der the new legislation, 
would lead to reduced corpo- 
rate spending on plant and 
equipment and research. At 


spending cuts would be too painful po- 








strikes. 





the same time, hikes in capital-gains taxation rates could 
cause cutbacks in the financing of new business ventures. By 
hurting investment, Feldstein warned, the tax-reform pack- 
age might heighten the risk of recession in 1987. Tax 
reform, he said, “turned out in the end to be a mediocre piece 
of legislation.” 

Another danger is that the legislation could swell the al- 
ready bloated federal budget deficit. Although the law was 
not intended either to raise or reduce revenues, TIME’s econ- 
omists agreed that no one can know for sure what its impact 
on the budget will be. And for all the rhetoric from Congress 
and the White House about the need to simplify the tax code, 
the reform bill still contains many vagaries. Tax shelters af- 
fecting real estate, for example, have been effectively 
squelched, but those involving oil and gas exploration re- 
main relatively untouched. In Aaron’s view, the major busi- 
ness losers under the new code would be the office- and 
apartment-construction industries, some public utilities, and 
transport and communications companies. Probable win- 
ners include firms that have not been able to take advantage 
of tax shelters in the past, such as retailers and even some 
manufacturing industries, 
like food companies. Some 
educational institutions are 
= likely to be hurt. Under the 
s new law, part of the value of 
gifts of property to schools 
may end up in the donor’s in- 
» come tax liability, making 
= such donations less common. 

The omnibus bill is filled 
with wrinkles, like a compli- 
cated “minimum tax” proce- 
dure for corporations that 
previously paid little or no 
taxes, and dizzying “transi- 
tional rules” designed to ease 
many businesses into the new 
regime. Fretted Manhattan 
Economist Alan Greenspan: 
“I don’t think we yet under- 
stand how complex this is.” 
As Aaron put it: “You will 
discover hardships, provi- 
sions that don’t work the way 
that you want them to, tax li- 
abilities that Congress would 
conclude it didn’t want to im- 
pose. In some cases, the law- 
makers will want to back 
off.” If that is so, the tax re- 
form bill of 1986 could easily 
have a sequel in 1987. 
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VIETNAM. YOU HAVE TO SEE IT 
TO UNDERSTAND IT. 





Vietnam. Never was a war 
more thoroughly examined and 
documented. Yet cold facts 
don't tell the whole story. Or 
answer the underlying ques- 
tions. What made this war so 
different and so tough to fight? Did 
we really lose on the battlefield? 
What was it like for the fighting 
man? 

To understand Vietnam, you 
need added perspective. You need 
to see and hear it for yourself. And 
now you can. In the new videocas- 
sette series, The Vietnam War with 
Walter Cronkite, graphic CBS com- 
bat footage has been assembled to § 
give you a complete picture. 

Throu gh § 
ambushes and 
firefights, boo- 
by traps and 
snipers, Phan- 






ness it all. You'll follow 
American soldiers into 
action from the Mekong Delta to the 
DMZ. Your first videocassette, 
“The Tet Offensive,” 


. toms and SAM ; 
missiles, you'll wit- > 


will show you : 
the full scope of the war’s most cru- = 





Narrated 
by Walter Cronkite 


CBS VIDEO LIBRARY INTRODUCES A REVEALING NEW 
VIDEOCASSETTE SERIES, 


VIETNAM WAR ALTER CRON 





anywhere else. And you can own it 


for just $4.95—a full $35 off the reg- 
ular subscription price. 

As a subscnber, you'll broaden 
your understanding of every stage 
of the war. Future videocassettes 
will arrive about one every 6 





weeks, always for a 10-day free ex- 
amination. Each is $39.95 plus 
shipping and handling. There is no 
minimum number you must buy and 
you can cancel your subscription at 
any time. 

For faster service, use your 
credit card to order and call toll 
free 1-800-CBS-4804 (in Indiana, 
call 1-800-742-1200). Or mail the 
coupon. In return, you'll gain an 
understanding of Vietnam only 
your VCR 
can 
deliver. 


cial battle. . . from the streets of 
Hue to Khe Sanh, where 6,000 
Marines held off over 40,000 
North Vietnamese...and to 
Saigon, where MPs shot it out 
with a Vietcong suicide squad in 
the U.S. Embassy compound. 

“The Tet Offensive” is an eye- 
opening experience you won't find 









THE FIRST VIDEOCASSETTE IN THIS EXCLUSIVE 
COLLECTION FROM THE CBS VIDEO LIBRARY 


“THE TET OFFENSIVE” 
FOR JUST $4.95. 


with subscription 
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in). Also send me future cassettes (at $39.95 plus $2.45 shipping and handling) on 10 days’ approval, with no 
obligation to purchase 
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Cleveland Institute of 
Electronics 
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pendent study electronics 
school. We offer ten courses 
covering basic electronics to 
advance digital and micropro- 
cessor technology. An Associ- 
ate in Applied Science in Elec- 
tronics Engineering Tech- 
nology is also offered. 
Study at home—no classes 
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New Jersey's largest private university * Over 110 under- 
graduate/ graduate career-oriented programs in business 
administration; clinical psychology; dentistry; educa- 
tion; engineering; health sciences; hotel, restaurant and 
tourism management; liberal arts; public administration; 
recreation and leisure services; and science * Day, eve- 
ning, weekend classes * Five campuses in New Jersey, 
England, and St. Croix 
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Nationally recognized as one of the country’s out- 
standing women’s colleges, MBC offers exciting 
choices in career preparation and the liberal arts 
Majors include business, communications, com- 
puter science, arts and sciences. Small 
student/faculty ratio. Our graduates are flexible, 
successful and independent. Scholarships and fi- 
nancial aid available. Located in Virginia 
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study programs in 
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The Columbus College 
of Art and Design 


6) The Cooper Union for the Advancement 
of Science and Art 


The Cooper Union in New York City is a fully- 
accredited, degree-granting professional college offer- 
ing full-tuition scholarships to every student who enters 
either the School of Art, the Irwin S, Chanin School of 
Architecture, or the School of Engineering. We offer 
small classes and exceptional facilities. We are looking 
for students with talent, imagination, and a record of 
achievement 


















Where fundamental goals become professionally 

directed. An educational program in the visual arts 
highly respected nationally, BFA Degree in the Divisions 
of: Advertising Design, Illustration, Industrial Design, 
Interior Design, Fine Arts, Photography, Retail Adver 
tising (Fashion) 
National H.S. Senior Scholarship Competition (port- 
folios due between: Feb. 1-Mar. 1) Tuition Scholarships, 
Financial Aids. Transfer Credit. Located in Central 
Ohio. Est. 1879 








Florida Institute 
of Technology 


Respected for its ability to produce experts in newly 
pioneered fields, as well as in traditional disciplines, 
FLT. offers 121 degree programs in science, engincer- 
ing, management, psychology and aviation. Some of the 
areas offered are: acrospace engineering , molecular biol- 
ogy, marine biology, space science, computer science, 
oceanography and clinical psychology. The F.1.T. cam- 
pus is located on Florida's beautiful Space Coast 









































* A quality, accredited institution 

* Two and four year degrees 

* Business emphasis in computer 
science, business administration, 
marketing 

* Small classes 

* A supportive learning environment 

* Job placement a top priority 

* Florida beaches and sea breezes 
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Achieve your academic goal without classroom at- 
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i, University = 


B School of Arts and Sciences 
@ School of Business Administration 

@ School of Education and Human Services 

@ School of Nursing 

@ Within sight of Washington, D.C 

@ Among the finest programs in 32 major fields 
@ Celebrated Washington internship program 
@ 2500 students from 28 states and 30 foreign 
countnes 












Degree programs are offered in Business Admin- 
istration, Human Behavior Administration, Human 
Behavior, Education, Religion, Psychology and 
Law 
















R School of Psychology graduates qualify for Califor- 
nia’s licensing exams; School of Law graduates 
T qualify for California Bar Exams 
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youR DOCTORATE can 
MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


Build upon your professional ex- 
perience while working with na- 
tionally recognized faculty toward 
your doctorate. Our innovative ap 
proach enables you to complete 
your doctorate in a s¢lf-paced, per- 
sonalized program while address- 


WALDEN ing significant issues. You can par- 


ticipate in dynamic and intensive 

UNIVERSITY learning sessions in your region 
combined with guided indepen- 
dent learning from home 





Founded in 1832, this dis- 
tinctive liberal arts college has 
an 11:1 student/faculty ratio; 
90% of the faculty have a 
Ph.D. or equivalent 
NATIONAL MERIT FINAL. 
ISTS receive full tuition 
scholarships; students ranked 
among the TOP TEN STU- 
DENTS in their class receive 
80% tuition awards. Wabash 
graduates are highly sought by 
employers, 80% attend gradu- 
ate school, ranking the Col- 
lege 16th in the nation for the 
number who have camed their 
doctorates 
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A College For 
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COLLEGE 


Bachelor's Degrees in 


CSPP offers Clinical and Industrial and Organizational 
PhD programs integrating theory and field experiences 
leading to careers as clinical/private practitioners, man-> 
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Elementary Art & Design 


ONLY dents and 400 full and part-time faculty. 


Drexel University 


Drexel combines: ‘1) Quality 
academics in 40 undergradu- 
ate majors; 2) cooperative ed- 
ucation, complementing stud- 
ies with paid, career-related 
employment; 3) microcom- 
puter mastery. MBA, MS, and 
PhD programs: Business; 
Fashion/ Interior Design; Bio- 
medical and Environmental 
Engineering/Science; Engi- 
neering; Humanities/Social 
Sciences; Information Stud- 

The John Dewey Academy, located in western Massa- ies; Science. Active campus 
chusetts, is housed on 90 acres in Searles Castle which is life. Urban location in south- 
included in the National Register of Historic Places eastern Pennsylvania 
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The John Dewey Academy's mission is to 
adolescents to erase bitter academic and personal 
failures by learning how to use, rather than continue to 
abuse, their talents. This residential therapeutic high 
school is for those few families who appreciate and can 
afford an individualized, moral, pragmatic, and elitist 
education. Admissions is based on current attitude rather 
than past performance. The goal is to help graduates be 
accepted by colleges of quality so they can maximize 
their chances of future success 
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Dallas Baptist University offers an exciting choice of 
undergraduate and graduate degree programs on a Chris- 
tian campus. Students prepare for professional careers in 
specialized fields of Business, Computer Science, Law, 
Medicine, Religion, Music, Nursing, Education, and 
other challenging disciplines. Graduate programs are 
offered for MBA, Master of Education, and Master of 
Arts in Biblical Studies and in Religion 









Lynchbu Coll Lynchburg College offers 
AColl with choices. With 54 undergradu- 


University Choices "© ™ajors and 24 graduate 
programs in the liberal arts 
and professional fields, our 
students have the best of the 
college and university worlds. 
Lynchburg's 1,500 under- 
graduates work closely with 
the faculty and enjoy a beau- 
tiful campus, rimmed by the 
Blue Ridge Mountains over- 
looking Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia—a metropolitan area of 
150,000 people 
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UNIVERSITY DEGREES IN HYPNOTHERAPY. AIH 
offers the only fully recognized university degree pro- 
grams in hypnotherapy. B.S. and Ph.D. degrees are 
authorized by the State of California Department of 
Education. Credits are earned through independent 
study and experiential learning; the only classroom at- 
tendance required is a weekend certification program in 
California. Travel included in tuition 
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The University is an independent institution located in 

Connecticut. 4,000 undergraduates are pursuing over 73 

majors in our cight colleges and schools 

+ College of Arts & Sciences + College of Basic Studies 

+ College of Engineering + Ward Technical College 

* Hartford Art School * Barney School of 

* College of Education ana Business and Public 
Allied Human Services Administration 

* Hartt School of Music 

Co-operative Education, financial aid. and graduate 

study are available 
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Northeast Missouri ¢ % 
State University ~ Ol] 3 
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Recognized internationally for its value added assess- — S$ 


ment program, Northeast offers more than 70 challeng- 
ing areas of study to a select group of 5,700 undergradu- 
ates. Northeast legally became Missouri's public liberal 
arts and sciences university on Jan. 1, 1986. Money 
magazine recommends Northeast as one of “Ten Public 
Colleges with an Ivy Twist." USA Today says students 
get their money's worth at Northeast. NMSU adheres to 
selective admission standards, a rigorous curriculum 
and a competitive honors program 


oii | | urzweiler School 
Of Social Work 


Offers tailored Master's, 
Doctoral and Certificate pro- 
grams. A variety of full-and 
Part-time programs train 
Students for jobs in communal 
agencies. Innovative programs 
for clergy of all faiths, persons 
already employed in agencies, 
and those interested in working 
with fundraising or the aged 
B.A. students and profes- 
sionals employed in related 












Ohio Institute of Photography offers Diploma or Associ- 
ate Degree programs with majors in Commercial Pho- 
tography, Corporate Photography, Portraiture, Bio- 
medical Photography, General Applied Photography, or 
Visual Communications. Additionally, a Diploma pro- 
gram ts offered in Photographic Laboratory Technician students in courses emphasiz ing career skills and know!- 
Classes begin in August, September, January and April edge, you can study full or parttime in day and evening 
Free catalog available, Resident courses only. classes. Located in Connecticut 
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Located in Greenwich Village, 

Cardozo offers an excellent 
traditional legal education combined 
with innovative professional develop- 
ment programs leading to the J.D 
degree. Accredited by ABA and AALS. 
Cardozo features a superb faculty, an 
array of clinical and trial practice 
programs, and accelerated entry in : 
January and May, in addition Wye Master's, Doc- 
to September admissions. toral degrees, 


YESHIVA UNIVERSITY Siete, and Certificates. 


Founded in 1946, Paier, an independent proprietary col- 
lege offers 53 working artists as instructors in spe- 
cialized ctf., diploma and BFA programs in Fine Arts, 
Graphic Design, Ilustration, and Interior Design and an 
AFA program in Photography. As one of some 450 











































This multifaceted University, 
celebrating its Centennial, has 
five undergraduate schools for 
men and women and seven 
graduate and professional 
schools, with degree programs 
in Medicine, Psychology, 
Judaic Studies, Law, Biological 
Sciences, Social Work, Jewish 
Education. Offers Bachelor's, 
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A Launch for the Uruguay Round 


Trade officials mount new talks aimed at reducing protectionism 


W intry rainstorms pelted the Uru- 
guayan seaside resort of Punta del 
Este last week, forming an ominously fit- 
ting backdrop for the historic meeting of 
government ministers. Officials from 74 
countries had arrived there to confront 
the ill wind of protectionism, which is 
threatening to freeze international trade 
and economic growth. The ministers, who 
at times donned Uruguayan wool sweat- 
ers and huddled around space heaters, 
struggled to agree on an agenda for a mul- 
tiyear series of talks that they hope will 
create warmer trade relationships around 
the world. Declared Uruguayan President 
Julio Maria Sanguinetti as he opened the 
five-day meeting: “We have to decide 

whether we are going to promote active 








but GATT members thought it was time 
for another round. Reason: too many 
countries have circumvented the group’s 
rules by raising a thicket of nontariff 
barriers, including import quotas, product 
standards and other obstacles to free 
trade. Said Leopoldo Tettamanti, the 
Argentine delegate to GATT: “We are 
in a mess.” 

The stakes are huge: some $2.4 trillion 
in annual exports of goods and services. 
World merchandise trade is expected to 
expand only about 3% this year, a sickly 
performance compared with the nearly 
6% average annual growth of the 1970s 
Protectionism is a prime reason for the | 
slow pace 

The Reagan Administration, which | 


strong in these areas, but U.S. companies 
face formidable foreign barriers. Several 
newly industrialized countries, notably 
Brazil and India, were opposed to the U.S 
proposal on services. They fear that mul- 
tinationals with advanced technology will 
overrun local industries before they get a 
chance to develop. In the end, the minis- 
ters decided to start talks on the services 
issue. But those negotiations will be held 
separately from the main talks on trade in 
manufactured goods. 

The delegates also agreed that the 
Uruguay Round will tackle the bitter is- 
sue of agricultural subsidies, which have 
produced what GATT officials have de- 
scribed as “guerrilla warfare” among the 
exporters of farm products. A group of 
14 countries—Australia, Argentina and 
Hungary, among others—have grown in- 
censed at having to compete with nations 
that heavily support their agricultural in- 
dustries, notably the European Commu- 








U.S. export boosters: Baldrige and Lyng 


and vigorous trade with equal opportuni- 
ties for all, or whether we will choose the 
path of trade wars.” 

After a week of tiring and often tense 
negotiations that ran well past midnight 
last Friday, the ministers resolved their 
differences and successfully launched the 
“Uruguay Round” of trade talks, Up until 
the last minute, delegates were haggling 
over such sticky agenda topics as agricul- 
tural subsidies and restrictions on trade in 
services. U.S. Trade Representative Clay- 
ton Yeutter, who staggered back to his ho- 
tel room at 5:30 a.m. Saturday and got 
only two hours of sleep before boarding a 
plane home, was ecstatic at the outcome 
Said he: “The launching of the Uruguay 
Round is a major victory for the princi- 
ples of free and fair trade.” 

The umbrella for the new talks will be 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, a treaty created in 1947 and ad- 
ministered by a staff based in Geneva 
The GATT group, which includes 92 coun- 
tries, has staged seven epic rounds of 
trade talks, the most recent one dragging 
on from 1973 to 1979. The negotiations 
brought substantial reductions in tariffs, 








generally neglected trade issues during its 
early years, was a prime mover in mount- 
ing the new talks. Congress and corporate 
leaders have put pressure on the Adminis- 
tration to stem the flood of imports into 
the U.S., which may produce a record 
trade deficit of $175 billion this year. Most 
members of Congress want to narrow that 
gap by imposing protectionist measures, 
which the President opposes 


he Administration sees the GATT 

round as a way to pre-empt Congress, 
since productive trade talks could open up 
foreign markets to increased U.S. exports 
To cover every possible angle at the GATT 
session, the White House sent, along with 
Yeutter, a heavy-hitting team: Commerce | 
Secretary Malcolm Baldrige, Agriculture 
Secretary Richard Lyng and nearly 60 
other delegates 

The task of drafting a GATT agenda 
has produced months of bitter feuding 
The U.S. pushed particularly hard for the 
GATT talks to include the topic of service 
industries, such as insurance, engineering 
and telecommunications, in which GATT 
has never established rules. America is 





Coming in from the cold: delegates from 74 countries warm up to compromises in Uruguay 


nity, which spends an estimated $25 bil- 
lion a year to keep its farmers in business. 
Said Australian Prime Minister Robert 
Hawke: “This is the only opportunity to 
end the economic madness now pervad- 
ing world agricultural trade.” 

The European countries, particularly 
France, wanted to avoid talking about 
any farm-subsidy reduction. But the U.S., 
which will spend approximately $26 bil- 
lion on farm aid this year, insisted on put- 
ting the issue on the agenda. The subsidies 
have aggravated a glut of farm products, | 
Yeutter pointed out 

All countries agreed that GATT needs 
to be strengthened so that it can do a bet- 
ter job of eliminating the increasingly var- 
ied and subtle forms of trade restrictions 
Japanese officials, for example, have im- 
posed peculiar performance standards on 
imported ski equipment, claiming that Ja- 
pan’s snow is “different” from the stuff on 
European and US. slopes. To overcome 
trade barriers as calculated as those, the 
GATT solutions will have to be creative 
indeed —By Stephen Koepp. Reported 
by Gisela Bolte and Frederick Ungeheuer/ 
Punta del Este 
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Flying Among the Merger Clouds 





Consolidation is the game in the buffeted airline industry 


or Frank Lorenzo, chairman of Hous- 

ton-based Texas Air, triumph was 
savored in poker-faced silence, For Don- 
ald Burr, Lorenzo’s onetime protégé 
and chairman of ailing, once revolution- 
ary People Express, it was time to put the 
best possible face on defeat. The two 
fierce rivals and captains of cheap U:S. air 
travel sat at opposite ends of a table last 
week in Manhattan’s St. Regis—Sheraton 
hotel to announce what many had expect- 
ed: the long, tortuous People Express saga 
had ended with the airline’s tentative sale 
to rapidly expanding Texas Air. The 
price: a bargain $125 million. At the same 
time, Texas Air will buy People’s ground- 
ed subsidiary, Frontier Airlines, for $176 
million. The complex deals, which come 
in the wake of several other big airline 





mergers, could mark a 
turning point for the low-fare carriers and 
indeed for the entire industry. The swift 
consolidation in the skies also raises the | 
prospect of reduced choices and higher | 
prices for consumers. | 
Within days, the intense Lorenzo cel- | 
ebrated a second coup. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation announced that it 
would give tentative approval to Texas 
Air's $600 million purchase of Eastern 
Air Lines, an agreement first struck last 
February. Piled atop the planned acquisi- 
tion of People Express and Frontier, the 
Eastern deal confirms that Texas Air is 


| about to become the country’s No. | pas- 


| 










senger airline, with 20.1% of the domestic 
market, passing former leader United | 
(15.7%). 

By its rapid maneuvers, Texas Air has 
emerged as the high flyer in the country’s 
fierce merger wars. On Oct. | Northwest 
Airlines formally merges its flight sched- 
ule with Republic’s, creating what will be 
the fifth largest U.S. airline, with 
9.4% of the market. Trans World 
Airlines, which gained DOT ap- 
proval early this month for its 
$250 million purchase of 
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Ozark Air, will soon be the sixth-place 
carrier (8.1%). Two weeks ago Delta Air 
Lines announced a bid to take over the 
fourth-place spot (11.9%) in the passenger 
race with an $860 million play for West- 
ern. Warns Lee Howard, an economist 
with the Washington consulting firm Air- 
line Economics: “We see a tight oligopoly 
emerging in the airline industry, with per- 
haps a half-dozen major carriers control- 
ling 90% of U:S. travel.” 

Oligopoly of sorts may already exist. 
If the latest buyouts take place as 
planned, eight airlines will control more 
than 87% of the U.S. passenger market 
(see chart). The rush of new entries into 
the passenger business that began with 
airline deregulation in 1978 has long since 
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peaked: from a high of 123 certified pas- 
senger carriers in 1984, the field has now 
shrunk to 96. Enthusiasm for new airline 
ventures among financial backers has 
dropped dramatically. Says Geoff Crow- 
ley, a senior vice president of Presidential 
Airways, a year-old low-fare carrier based 
in Washington: “We wouldn't be able to 
get started now. Wall Street is casting too 
questioning an eye on new airlines.” Da- 
vid Hinson, chairman of Chicago-based 
Midway Airlines, cites another barrier. 
Says he: “All the infrastructure, like air- 
port gates, has been consumed by the 
big boys.” 

As the majors expand their opera- 
tions, the number of alternative carriers 
in many cities is shrinking. As a result of 
the Northwest-Republic merger, some 
80% of all commercial passenger service 
in Minneapolis-St. Paul will now belong 
toa single carrier. In Detroit, that figure is 
60%. After the Ozark-TWA deal, St. Lou- 
is will be dominated by a single carrier, 
while in Denver, United and Texas Air’s 
subsidiary Continental will divide a mar- 
ket formerly shared with Frontier. In 
Pittsburgh, nearly 80% of flights are 
USAir's; in Charlotte, N.C., 

roughly the same pro- 
portion belong to 
Piedmont. 
Where large airlines have 
not taken over regional carriers outright, 
they have often entered into more subtle 












arrangements aimed at 
funneling as much local traffic 
as possible into major hubs. 
United, for example, has an agreement 
with Air Wisconsin that incorporates the 
regional airline’s passengers in United's 
more sophisticated, computerized book- 
ing system for travel agents. Delta has 
similar links with Atlantic Southeast Air- 
lines, American with American Eagle. 
Says an airline lobbyist in Washington: 
“For the regionals, it’s an advantage to be 
linked to the computer codes of the ma- 
jors.” As a result, large carriers have an 
increasing say in the pricing and market- 
ing plans of regional carriers. 

The big question, though, is how 
much airline consolidation will affect the 
cheap fares originally unleashed by Peo- 
ple Express after the no-frills discounter’s 
1981 launch. Many of those bargains were 
still available last week. Budget passen- 
gers could fly from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco for as little as $39, or from New 
York to Los Angeles for $99. Boston to 
Houston could still be bought for $119, 
and Chicago to Miami for $89. Says Mat- 
thew Scocozza, Assistant Secretary of 
Transportation for Policy and Interna- 
tional Affairs: “You can find flights for | 
$39 to $169 in just about any market.” 

But there are already small traces of 
change in the jet stream. At last week’s St. 
Regis press conference announcing the 
People Express buyout, Chairman Burr 
declared bravely that “we intend to con- 
tinue to bring our form of headstrong, 
headlong competition to the fat cats, the 
big guys out there.” Then Burr announced 
fare increases of up to 9.5% for his gasping 
airline. Texas Air’s current flagship air- 
line, Continental, recently shuffled its low- 
price fare structure for flights out of Den- 





ver, reducing more than 20 

price options to a mere half a dozen. John 
Huggins, head of Boston-based Woodside 
Management, one of the country’s largest 
corporate travel agencies, predicts that 
other major airlines will begin to hike their 
rates within the next four to six months, at 
least for business customers. 

The fact is that past fare wars have 
been one of the chief causes of the recent 
Darwinian merger wave. Says Economist 
Alfred Kahn of Cornell University, who 
is widely viewed as the father of airline 
deregulation: “Instability is the price we 
pay for competition.” Indeed, some 150 
airlines have filed for bankruptcy or 
ceased operation since 1978, as the indus- 
try has lurched from occasional feast to 
occasional famine. The low point for de- 
regulated airlines came in 1982, when the 
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industry suffered an $800 million operat- 
ing loss. The best unregulated year was 
1984, when industry-wide profits hit $2.3 
billion. But last year airline earnings 
dipped 39%, to $1.4 billion, meaning that 
on average, carriers had profit margins of 
only 2%. The first half of 1986 has once 
again been a bloodbath, with losses of 
$765 million. Says Kahn: “Some diminu- 
| tion of intense price cutting is probab- 
ly necessary and healthy.” 
Agrees Dan Smith, an execu- 
tive with the Dallas-based In- 
ternational Airline Passengers Associ- 
ation: “Even consumers realize that air- 
lines have to make a buck.” 

Many of the conditions that fostered 
the rise of the discount carriers no longer 
prevail. Right after deregulation, the ma- 
jor airlines were at a serious disadvan- 

tage: during the time they were protected 
by the Government from competition, 
they had become high-cost, unionized op- 
erations. In the previous 40 years, the old 
Civil Aeronautics Board had received 79 
applications from companies that wanted 
to become long-distance, interstate air- 
lines; not one was approved. When 
competition was opened up in 1978, the 
fleet of new carriers generally em- 
ployed relatively cheap nonunion 
labor and used smaller crews on 
their aircraft than established air- 
lines did. Some upstarts, like People 
Express, championed pared-to-the- 
bone competition, in which low tick- 
et prices took the place of almost all 
amenities. 
= But the bigger air- 
(f~ “me lines slowly fought 
back. United, American, Pied- 
mont and others have set up two- 
tier hiring, with lower pay scales 
for new employees. On some 
| planes, the three-person 
SSS flight crews of yore have 
been reduced to two. Es- 
tablished airlines have been able to offer 
frequent-flyer programs and the conve- 
nience of powerful computerized reserva- 
| tion systems to woo back customers. The 
counterrevolution has to a large extent 
worked. Says George James, president of 
Washington’s Airline Economics: “There 
is far less motivation for going into the in- 
dustry now that the big companies can 
compete well.” 

Even so, consolidation does not make 
it inevitable that the benefits of deregula- 
tion will disappear. Says Harvard Econo- 
mist John Meyer, an expert on airline de- 
regulation: “This may not mean the end 
of low fares, just the end of $99 transcon- 
tinental fares.” The Department of 
Transportation's Scocozza argues that “as 
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~ | long as there is head-to-head competition 


in the marketplace, we should not be con- 
cerned,” For every airline merger, Sco- 
cozza adds, “I see a smaller carrier taking 
its place.” Houston-based TranStar, for 
example, is now offering a $79 fare be- 
tween Miami and Los Angeles. As far as 
overall customer choices are concerned, 
Al Becker, a spokesman for American 
Airlines, argues that today “most people 
can get to more places more frequently 
than at any time in the past.” 

The best guarantee that competition 
will persist, though, is that across the 
whole industry, too many airline seats are 


chasing too few passengers. John Pinca- 
vage, an analyst with the Paine Webber 
brokerage, notes that while fratricidal 
giveaways among the airlines may soon 
subside, “you'll now see fares that are 













































Major airline groups and their 
share of the market* (if mergers 
are approved) 
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properly related to the amount of unused 
capacity.” Says he: “Unless we have a 
strong economy and increased passenger 
loads, we’re going to see some fierce price 
competition.” 

All of that added up to a considerable 
challenge for the reigning airline merger 
king, Frank Lorenzo, as he surveyed his 
prospective Texas Air empire. He un- 
doubtedly took personal satisfaction in his 
newly expanded holdings, particularly in 
his triumph over People Express Chair- 
man Burr. Burr was once Lorenzo's subor- 
dinate at Texas Air’s predecessor compa- 
ny, Texas International 
Airlines. The two men 
were virtually insepa- 
rable until Burr 
founded People Ex- 


press; Lorenzo was said to be 
deeply embittered by that, be- 
lieving strongly that the notion of a no- 
frills discount airline was originally his 
Last week, as Burr insisted that the sale of 
People Express would allow it to “carry 
on,” Lorenzo merely stated that Burr’s 
baby would be folded into one of Texas 
Air’s subsidiaries. 

As he swallows People Express, 
though, Lorenzo must worry about indi- 
gestion. Before the deal is finally consum- 
mated, it must be approved by the De- 
partment of Transportation. Eventually, 
some such favorable ruling is considered 
probable. In the meantime, Lorenzo is 
pressing People Express bondhold- 
ers to accept a 33% cut in interest 
payments on their debt as well as 
leaning on bank lenders to renegoti- 
ate an October deadline for the re- 
payment of $32 million in People Ex- 
press obligations 

Even then, Texas Air would be sad 
dled with some $3.2 billion in additional 
debt from the People Express, Frontier 
and Eastern acquisitions. Those dollops 
of red ink will bring Texas Air's debt to- 
tal to $4.5 billion. Can Lorenzo, for all his 
financial acumen, handle that load? Or is 
the merged airline itself a possible future 
casualty of the skies? “Texas Air is very 
strong,” Lorenzo asserts. “We 
have $600 million in cash and 


” 
fu 


no near-term obligations.” 
Texas Air Spokesman Bruce Hicks is a 
bit more cautious. The company’s best 









chance for survival in the tough climate | 


of airline consolidation, he says, is to be 
“as profitable as possible.” Exactly how 
that will eventually translate into the 
company’s fare schedule is still anybody's 
guess By George Russell. Reported 
by Patricia Delaney/Washington and Thomas 
McCarroll/ New York 
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INTRODUCING THE ATaT ELECTRONICS. 
BECAUSE TYPING SHOULD BE AS EASY 
AS TALKING. 


ELECTRONIC PARTS. THEY 
WORK SMOOTHLY. NEED 
FAR LESS SERVICING THAN 
AN ELECTRIC. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS. 
EASY TO SEE. EVEN EASIER 
TO USE. WHO SAYS 
TYPING CAN'T BE FUN? 


SNAP-IN DAISY WHEELS. 
CHOOSE YOUR PRINTING 
STYLE. WITHOUT ANY 


ATsT. FAMOUS FOR MESS OR FUSS 


PRODUCTS THAT ARE EASY 
TO USE, EASY TO RELY ON 


LIQUID CRYSTAL DISPLAY* 
YOU SEE THE WORDS IN THE 
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MISTAKES THERE, BEFORE 
THEY EVER HIT THE PAGE 


ELECTRONIC KEYBOARD. 
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ALONG AT UP TO 120 
WORDS PER MINUTE. 


CORRECTION MEMORY. 
YOU LIFT OFF MISTAKES 
BY JUST PRESSING A KEY. 
NO MESSY CORRECTION 
LIQUIDS NEEDED 





For years, AT&T products have made talking easy. Now we're doing the same for 
typing. With all the quality and reliability AT&T products are famous for. In fact, our new 
electronic typewriters make electrics seem old-fashioned. You'll get high-quality printing. 


And a pageful of advanced features like automatic centering an 


underlining* On some 


models, you can add on a big 8,000-character memory for storing and revising letters, 


term papers, or entire formats. There’s an AT&T 
electronic to fit your typing needs. And your bud- 
get. So come in and test type one for yourself. 
Call 1 800 PICK ATT, ext. 3042, for the store 
nearest you. 
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Cashing In on 
An Inside Story 


Whenever a sensational crime 
makes the headlines these 
days, literary agents seem to 
arrive on the scene almost as 
fast as the lawyers, and mov- 
ie producers are not far be- 
hind. Such was the case with 
R. Foster Winans, the former 
Wall Street Journal reporter 
and author of the paper’s influ- 
ential “Heard on the Street” 
column. Winans was convict- 
ed last year of fraud and con- 
spiracy for leaking the con- 
tents of his articles before 
their publication to two New 
York stockbrokers, who trad- 
ed on the information and 
earned nearly $700,000 in il- 
legal profits. The reporter, 
who received $30,000 of that 
money, was sentenced to 18 
months in prison 
Free while appealing his 
conviction to the Supreme 
| Court, Winans, 38, has not 
| been idle. In the dubious tra- 
| dition of H.R. Haldeman, 
G. Gordon Liddy and other 
authors of Watergate fame, 
Winans has told his story in a 
new book titled Trading Se- 
crets: Seduction and Scandal at 
the Wall Street Journal (St. 
Martin’s Press; $17.95). To 
promote this candid and en- 
grossing tale, the author is ona 
13-city tour. Winans is also ne- 
gotiating to sell film rights to 
| Hollywood Producer Arnold 
| Orgolini, who wants to make a 
| movie “along the lines of Ai/ 








Winans has hit the celebrity circuit to promote his book 
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the President's Men.” Winans 
got a $35,000 advance on his 
book, and is on the verge of re- 
ceiving a six-figure movie con- 
tract, but the money may be 
consumed by lawyers’ fees: 
$200,000 so far. 


STOCKS 
A Marriage of 
Convenience 


Britain’s financial community 
has taken what could become 
an important step toward the 


| creation of a 24-hour global 
| marketplace for stock trading. 


The 185-year-old London 
Stock Exchange agreed to 
merge with a group of 187 in- 
ternational dealers that spe- 
cialize in foreign securities, in- 
cluding such US. issues as 
Boeing and Apple Computer. 
The combined operation, to be 
called the International Stock 
Exchange, will give investors 
in the U.S. and other countries 
greater opportunities to trade 
American shares every morn- 
ing before the New York Stock 
Exchange opens. 

Wall Street firms admitted 
they might lose some sales to 
London in the short run. But 
most brokers welcome the 
increasing internationalization 
of stock trading. If investors 
are someday able to buy and 
sell any stocks they want at 
any time of day or night, that 
could easily generate enough 
business to keep brokerage 
houses around the world busier 
than ever before. 











VENTURES 
Space Burials 
On Hold 


The countdown had been pro- 
ceeding smoothly since Janu- 
ary of last year, when for- 
mer Astronaut Donald (Deke) 
Slayton announced that Hous- 
ton-based Space Services, his 
private rocket-launching com- 
pany, would soon begin send- 
ing aloft the cremated remains 
of customers who want to be 
buried in space. He said that 
for a fee of $3,900, the deceased 
would be reduced to an ounce 
or less of ash and placed in a 
2-in. by %-in. aluminum cap- 
sule. A drum containing 5,000 
of the capsules would then be 


| shot into orbit in a Conestoga 





II rocket. 

But Slayton’s venture has 
run into a glitch. The State of 
Florida has issued a cease-and- 
desist order to the Celestis 
Group, a Melbourne-based 
company set up by an under- 
taker, embalmer and engineer 
to deliver the remains to Slay- 
ton’s firm. The state’s charge: 
Celestis is operating an unli- 
censed cemetery. According to 
Florida law, a cemetery must 
include at least 15 acres of 
land and a road that leads to 
a highway. 

Celestis plans to contest 
the charge before a state arbi- 
ter next month, arguing that 
Slayton’s space mausoleum is 
not a cemetery but a transpor- 
tation system. If the arbiter 


| rules against Celestis, the com- 


pany may sue Florida or move 





A sample of the capsules that Celestis intends to use as orbiting coffins 


to Virginia, where the Space 
Services launching pad will be 
located. Slayton still hopes to 
begin his space burials in Janu- 
ary 1988. 


PRODUCTS 


Udder 
Excitement 


“Things are seldom what they 
seem; skim milk masquerades 
as cream” goes the line from 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s H.M.S. 


| Pinafore. But could skim milk 


| fort 


pass for Coca-Cola? Well, 
maybe. Illinois-based Dairy 
Research, the development 
arm of the United Dairy In- 
dustry Association, says it has 
come up with a method of car- 
bonating milk. The equipment 
to put the fizz in milk is still be- 
ing modified, but if all goes 
well, the product could be in 
groceries by 1989. Researchers 
are testing a variety of flavors, 
from banana and peach to 
cola, and the carbonation 
process apparently masks 
milk’s natural taste. 
The work is part of an ef- 
by the dairy industry, 
which has been hurt by over- 
production, to boost sales. 
The industry thinks carbonat- 
ed milk can win over young 
people who prefer the taste of 
Coke and other soft drinks. 
“This product provides us with 
an entry into the fun-drink 
area,” says Dairy Research 
President Anthony Luksas. 
And from his point of view, 
only milk is the real thing 
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though they were infected with the AIDS 


A Ray of Hope in the Fight Against AIDS | 


While not a cure, an experimental drug called AZT prolongs the life of patients 





sé his is not a cure. We don’t want to 

overpromise to the thousands of 
people who have AIDS.”” Robert Windom, 
of the Department of Health and Human 
Services, chose his words carefully as he 
faced the press in Washington last week, 
determined not to raise any false hopes. 
Despite Windom’s caution, the dramatic 
news he reported was bound to be en- 
couraging to AIDS victims 
around the world: early 
results of clinical tests 
with an experimental drug 
called azidothymidine 
(AZT) had shown that it 
slowed the attack of the 
AIDS virus and seemed to 
prolong the lives of many 
of its victims. 

The results were so re- 
markable, Windom said, 
that tests in a dozen medi- 
cal centers were being 
halted so that control 
groups of AIDS sufferers— 
who had been receiving 
only placebos, or dummy 
drugs—could immediately 
begin treatment with AZT. 
Furthermore, Windom has 
petitioned the Food and 
Drug Administration for 
speedy approval to distrib- 
ute the drug to thousands 
of other AIDS victims, but 
only those who have also suffered from 
Pneumocystis carinii pneumonia (PCP), a 
rare form of pneumonia that frequently 


| afflicts AIDS patients. David Barry, vice 


president for research at Burroughs Well- 
come, the pharmaceutical firm that pro- 
duces the drug, stressed to reporters that 
AZT was “not a cure for AIDS but rather a 
treatment.” Over the next few months, he 
said, “we will be continuing a very inten- 
sive research program to answer critical 
questions about the drug.” 

Across the country, nonetheless, the 


announcement set off a flurry of excite- 


ment and controversy. AIDS hot lines and 
doctors’ offices were flooded with calls, 
community leaders warned about undue 
optimism, and doctors debated the ethical 
and medical issues raised by the early can- 
cellation of the AZT study. 

That study, designed by Burroughs 
Wellcome Co. in collaboration with medi- 
cal specialists and AIDS experts, began in 
February and was scheduled to end in De- 
cember; it involved 282 subjects. Some 
were victims of AIDS who during the pre- 
vious four months had also suffered their 
first bout of PcP. The remaining subjects 
had ARC (AIDS-related complex); al- 








Barry explaining test results 





virus, their symptoms were not as severe 
as those of full-blown AIDS. Each patient 
took a capsule every four hours. For 
slightly more than half the group, those 
capsules contained AZT. For the control 
group, the capsules contained a placebo, a 
harmless, inactive substance. The tests 
were “double blind” to ensure that results 
would be interpreted objectively; neither 


cr 
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the doctors administering the tests nor the 
AIDS victims knew who was getting the 
real drug. That information was known 
only to a few Burroughs Wellcome offi- 
cials, who monitored the results flowing 
in from the participating centers. 

From the start, the company and an 
independent review board had agreed 
that if AZT proved to be toxic, the patients 
would immediately be taken off the drug 
and the test halted. But if AZT turned out 


Acrystal of AZT, the AIDS drug 
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to be clearly beneficial, it would immedi- 
ately be offered to those patients who had 
been receiving only the placebo—which 
would in effect also terminate the study. 
But everyone, including Dannie King, 
Burroughs Wellcome’s AZT project direc- 
tor, was reasonably confident that the 
study would run its full course. Said King 


| before the results were known: “It’s going 


Windom facing the press 





to have to be one extraor- 
dinary effect to stop that 
trial.” 

The effect was indeed 
extraordinary. By mid- 
September there had been 
16 deaths among the 137 
patients receiving the pla- 
cebo and only one among 
the 145 taking AZT. Those 
being given the drug devel- 
oped fewer AIDS-associated 
infections, gained weight 
and showed growing num- 
bers of helper T cells (the 
immune-system cells at- 
tacked by the AIDS virus) in 
their bloodstream. The in- 
dependent review board of 
AIDS experts, set up by a 
division of the National 
Institutes of Health in Feb- 
ruary, promptly recom- 
mended that the study be 
halted and the drug given 
to the placebo patients. 

AZT was first synthesized in 1964 by 
Jerome Horwitz of the Michigan Cancer 
Foundation as a possible anticancer drug. 


But it proved ineffective against tumors | 
and was largely forgotten until 1984, after | 


Robert Gallo of the National Cancer In- 
stitute (NCI) and Luc Montagnier of the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris independently 
isolated the AIDS virus. 

Some viruses consist of a segment of 
double-stranded DNA surrounded by a 
protein skin. When they invade a cell, the 
DNA takes over the cell’s genetic machin- 
ery and orders it to produce copies of the 
virus, which escape to infect other cells. 
The victim cell is often killed in the pro- 
cess. But the AIDS virus is a so-called retro- 
virus and contains single-stranded RNA. 
Alone, RNA lacks the ability to conquer 
cells, but retroviruses carry an enzyme 
called reverse transcriptase. When the 
AIDS virus invades an immune-system T 
cell, the enzyme enables the viral RNA to 
convert to DNA, take over the cell’s ma- 
chinery, produce copies of itself and dis- 
able the cell. 

Scientists at Burroughs Wellcome sus- 
pected that the long-unused AZT might be 
what was needed to stop the AIDS virus. 
They discovered that when the drug en- 
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ters a human cell, it is converted by a hu- 
man enzyme into a “false sugar” that re- 
sembles, but is not identical to, the sugar 
used by the AIDS virus’ reverse transcrip- 
tase to help build a DNA strand. If the 
AIDS enzyme mistakenly adds a false sug- 
ar molecule to the DNA chain, DNA 
synthesis is halted. So, they reasoned, fur- 
ther reproduction of the virus 
would be stopped. 

At the request of Bur- 
roughs Wellcome, Samuel 
Broder and his colleagues at 
NCI and other institutions 
tested AZT in late 1984 and 
early 1985 on AIDS-infected 
human cells in the test tube 
and found that it seemed to in- 
terfere with viral reproduc- 
tion. Subsequently, they began 
testing the drug on 19 AIDS 
and ARC victims, and early 
this year reported in the Brit- 
ish journal Lancet that the 
subjects had shown remark- 
able improvement. There was, 
however, at least one trouble- 
some side effect: a reduction 
in their blood-cell counts. It 
was as a result of this early 
work that Burroughs Well- 
come requested and was given 
FDA approval for the larger 
study that began in February. 

When word of the early 
success with AZT began circu- 
lating in the medical commu- 
nity, it set offa debate over fur- 
ther AIDS testing. If the drug 
seemed to slow the progress of | 





asked, was it ethical to conduct 


the disease, some researchers AZT drug halts the manufacture 
_of the alos virus’ DNA 





Groopman, AZT project director at New 
England Deaconess Hospital, “I don’t 
think you can justify doing any more pla- 
cebo trials.” 


Last week’s announcement raised 


other questions about ethics. The expect- 
ed quick approval by the FDA to allow the 
| drug treatment for any AIDS victim who 
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tests in which half the patients 
got placebos and thus had no 
chance to benefit from the treatment? Al- 
bert Jonsen, a professor of ethics at the 
University of California, San Francisco, 
concedes that the placebo question is “an 
agonizing problem,” but he insists that 
placebos are the only way to find out 
“whether there is an effect that is attribut- 
able to the drug and not to chance.” 

Harmon Smith, a professor of 
theology at Duke’s divinity school 
and a professor of family medicine 
at the university’s medical school, 
strongly supports the use of place- 
bos—especially when early results, 
no matter how heartening, are in- 
conclusive. “The scientific and 
clinical value ofa trial may well de- 
pend on a placebo being tested si- 
multaneously with an experimen- 
tal drug,” he says. Still, shouldn't 
researchers make exceptions in 
cases of AIDS, an always fatal dis- 
ease? “Tt may sound harsh and un- 
feeling,’ Smith says, “but I think 
theanswer is no. The decision can’t 
be directed by any feelings toward 
the subject population.” 

But for many doctors, the 
new, dramatic results left little 
room for debate. “If the data are 
so compelling,” says Dr. Jerome 


m, 
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| has also had Pcp will exclude half the 


11,000 AIDS victims still alive in the U.S. 
Says Holly Smith of the San Francisco 
AIDS Foundation: “For the person who 
does not qualify, it provides no ray of 
hope. In fact, it may increase levels of 
frustration, and stress and frustration 
can create negative medical effects.” 





Volunteers answer AIDS hot line in New York City 
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But the study established the effects of 


| AZT only on those AIDS patients who had 


had Pcp. The drug could act differently on 
those with other symptoms. Says Dr. Mar- 
garet Fischl, who led testing of AZT at the 
University of Miami Medical School: 
“We tested a specific group at a specific 
dose. We need to be restricted to that 
group and that dose until we 
get more experience.” Antho- 
ny Fauci of the NIH estimates 
that Burroughs Wellcome 
now has enough AZT to supply 
about 2,500 patients. But the 
company is expected to in- 
crease production of the drug 
by the time the FDA approves 
its wider use. Says Fauci: “It’s 
conceivable that AZT might be 
available in the market by 
next January.” 

There will be plenty of 
customers. Last week, a few 
hours after a nationwide toll- 
free hot line for AZT inquiries 
(800-843-9388) was estab- 
lished at NIH, operators aver- 
aged more than 100 calls an 
hour. The phones were also 
ringing at AIDS crisis centers 
across the country. “People 
want a validation,” said Mi- 
chele Reis, director of educa- 
tional services at the Howard 
Brown Memorial Clinic in 
Chicago. “They want to 
know, ‘How do we get it?” 
Reported Msgr. Fred Ton- 
dalo, executive director of 
Center One in Fort Lauder- 
dale, an AIDS community 
group: “We got a lot of moth- 
ers calling, asking if it was 
true that they had found some 
miracle drug.” Those familiar with past 
disappointments were more realistic. 
“This gives people who have the disease 
another option, albeit just a prolongation 
of the inevitable,” said Robert Kunst, di- 
rector of the Miami-based lobbying group 
Cure AIDS Now. “I just hope this is not a 
repeat of what the French pulled off last 
year when they tooted their own 
horns saying they had found a 
cure.” 

The evidence presented last 
week suggested this is not the 
case. But at week’s end AIDS re- 
searchers were stressing that the 
Study was terminated too soon to 
learn if the drug prolongs life for 
more than just a few months or if 
it has any serious long-term side 
effects. And they were confident 
that AZT is not the ultimate weap- 
on against AIDS, that other, more 
effective drugs will come along. 
“This is not the end of the story,” 
says Jerome Groopman. “It’s ex- 
citing to have a drug that appears 
to benefit patients with AIDS, but 
there’s a lot more work that has to 
be done.” —By Joe Levine. Reported 
by Bambang Harymurti/Washington, 
with other bureaus 
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Bo’s Going to Follow His Dream 
Two games changed by the small events ofa ‘Bama childhood 


very September, as the baseball and 

football seasons converge, newcomers 
arrive to begin inheriting a game, minor- 
league baseball players in buses, major 
college football players in limousines. If 
they have always been connected, this 
year they seem entwined. 

The most prominent National Foot- 
ball League rookies—Dallas Runner Her- 
schel Walker and Buffalo Quarterback 
Jim Kelly—have come from a kind of mi- 
nor league, the dormant U.S.F.L. The pre- 
eminent college football player of 1985— 
Auburn’s “Bo” Jackson—has gone to 
baseball. If the football scouts are right 
about Jackson’s being a “bigger and 
stronger O.J. Simpson,” and the baseball 
scouts are right about his “Mantle-like 
speed and power” and “Clemente-like 
throwing arm,” then both sports have 
been significantly affected by the small 
events of an Alabama childhood that led 
to this unlikely choice. 

In his heart, the Heisman Trophy 
winner, the No. 1 pick of the N.F.L., was 
never a football player at all. “Really, I 
got into football from peer pressure. My 
mom never wanted me to play,” says 
Jackson, who declined millions in Tampa 
Bay to accept hundreds of thousands in 
Kansas City. “ ‘I’m not having you all 
broke up and limping and sore,’ she'd say. 
When I'd come home that way, she’d lock 
me out. I'd stay the night with friends.” 

The first organized sport Jackson at- 
tempted was baseball, an upset itself in 
Bessemer (near Birmingham), where he 
was sired by a steel man and grew up 
among ten children inspired by a hotel 
maid. “I played Little League for about two 
weeks before they decided I was too rough 
and moved me up to the Pony League. 
When I was supposed to be in the Pony 
League, I was playing in a men’s semipro 
league. I never played with friends my own 
age.” In the ninth grade, he took up foot- 
ball just to be a ninth-grader. “Baseball was 
more of a game,” he thought from the first, 
“football more of a device, a challenge too, 
but mostly a responsibility.” 

Dichotomies abound in Vincent Ed- 
ward Jackson, 23, nicknamed Bo for the 
resemblance he once bore to a boar. As a 
boy, Jackson was a bully with a gentle 
streak. At Auburn, he seemed as apt to 
persevere with a separated shoulder as to 
demur with a tender hamstring. “You 
wouldn't call him a gung-ho practice 
player,” Coach Pat Dye recalls fondly. 
“I’m sure it was like work to him, but it 
never looked that way. Baseball thinks 
Rickey Henderson is fast. They're going 
to find out what speed is. Speed, size, 
grace, courage. He had everything you'd 
ever want in a football player.” 











In speech, Jackson is full of Bo, given 
to admiring himself in the third person. 
Yet he stammers slightly. “But you can be 
a millionaire,” college teammates urged 
him, “and live the dream.” He told them, 
“Bo’s going to follow his heart.” Its first 
stop was Memphis, home of the Chicks, 
where hitters right out of the egg can be- 
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Jackson enjoying September off the gridiron 


Having too much fun for second thoughts. 





gin striking a gingerly acquaintance with 
curve balls. After 45 at bats, the most 
famous rightfielder in all of Double A had 
four hits (.089). “I've always got off slow 
in baseball,” he says. “That's the only 
sport I’ve ever got off slow in.” There- 
after, Jackson batted .338, including one 
home run that measured at 554 ft. 
Summoned by the Royals this month 
to debut against the last dangling shards 
of Steve Carlton, Jackson golfed a stupen- 
dous foul ball and then beat out a spare 
single to start his big-league career one for 
one. He says, “I’m blessed and thankful to 
be so quick.” He struck out three times the 
next night, but neither sensation moved 
him. “I’m not the kind to say, “Hey look, 
Steve Carlton, a Hall of Famer.’ The only 
time I ever get that excited is the night be- 






















fore I'm going to go fishing or hunting.” 
Within a few days, he was blithely enjoy- 
ing two- and four-hit games, and by last 
week he was crashing home runs, includ- 
ing a 475-footer judged the longest (by 3 
ft.) ever hit in Royals Stadium. 

Second thoughts seem to have been 
written into his contract: Jackson is enti- 
tled to buy his way out of baseball and 
into football next July. “But I'm having 
too much fun for second thoughts,” he 
says. “George Brett, Willie Wilson and 
Hal McRae rag me all day long.” Since 
the football games have begun, he has 
been following the fortunes of contempo- 
raries like the Los Angeles Raiders’ naval 
attaché Napoleon McCallum. But he feels 
no pangs. “I’m glad it’s over and sad it’s 
finished,” Jackson says with a soft laugh. 
“T'll sit up in the stands later this year and 
watch them play. And I'll smile and say, 
‘That's the life you didn’t choose.’ ” 

The joy of any sport, he believes, is 
“just competing,” reveling in “the sweet 
gifts of body and mind that thousands 
wish they had.” He has decided that “the 
Lord is watching every move I make and 
making extra sure that I’m not misusing 
my talents.” But he could use some help 
with the curve balls. —By Tom Callahan 


Montana Felled 


Unhinged by his trademark 

























































A: inured as the public is to football in- 
juries, the ruptured disk of Quarter- 
back Joe Montana, 30, brought a chill to 
the young season. “I think the surgery will 
relieve the acute pain Joe is in and allow 
him to live comfortably,” said Dr. Michael 
Dillingham, a team physician. “I also 
think he will be able to play again, but I’m 
not sure of that.” The disk was removed 
from Montana's lower back last week; he 
was quickly up and said to be optimistic. 
But he is lost to the San Francisco 49ers for 
this year at least. 

Quarterbacks are always at peril, but 
they seem to be falling at an accelerated 
rate. The Bears’ Jim McMahon, the Raid- 
ers’ Marc Wilson and the Colts’ Gary 
Hogeboom all have injured shoulders. A 
master at developing young quarterbacks, 
49ers Coach Bill Walsh is left with Jack 
Kemp’s son Jeff, 27, a substitute for five 
seasons with the Los Angeles Rams, and 
Journeyman Mike Moroski. Neither can 
be expected to match the two-time MVP of 
the Super Bowl. By a complicated system 
the N.F.L. employs for measuring quar- 
terbacks, Miami’s Dan Marino has just 
dislodged Montana as the highest rated in 
history, followed at a distance by Hall of 
Famers Roger Staubach and Sonny Jur- 
gensen. Montana unhinged himself in the 
opening game of his eighth season, throw- 
ing in one direction while running in an- 


other, his trademark. He was something 
to see, and to hope to see again. a 
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“In the aerial dogfight between the various 
air cargo companies to build new business, 


Emery Worldwide uses zip codes and 


SIC marketing for its 


National Yellow Pages program?’ 





“That 
helps us 
maintain 
our traditional 
leadership position in U.S., 
Canadian and international air 
son and air courier shipments 
by focusing our Yellow Pages 
resources against the real 
business potential.” 

“Emery, founded in 1946, was the first air cargo 


company—an innovator on a worldwide scale. 
It has grown from $30,000 in business that first 









year to almost one billion dollars in sales in 1985. 


“Since deregulation in 1977, our industry has 
had explosive growth with a seemingly endless 
supply of smart new competitors coming on 
stream. But only Emery's system offers 
worldwide an expedited service for all weights, 
all sizes, and all values. 

“At Emery, to keep ahead, our Yellow Pages 
agency, Scali, McCabe, Sloves, Inc., utilizes our 


The medium that puts the “closing 


existing 

customer information, 
post office zip codes with airport locations 

and standard industrial classification codes, 
along with other Emery proprietary information, 
to establish an index potential for each Yellow 
Pages directory within our marketing areas 
This formula allows us to utilize various units 

of advertising that maximize our budget 
allocations while maintaining our competitive 
position. 

“We're in over 1,000 Yellow Pages directories 
under Air Cargo and Delivery Service that 
straddle the primary business community. 

“Our multimillion dollar television campaign, 
by J. Walter Thompson, sets up our customers 
for our National Yellow Pages ad program, which 
closes the selling cycle and keeps our 2,000 






— John C. Emery, Jr. 
Chairman and CE 
Emery Worldwide 



















trucks rolling and over 
80 Emery planes in 
the air. 
“Call 1-800-HI- 
EMERY today and ‘it's 
as good as there’” 
Emery Worldwide is 
just one more example of 
the power of National Yellow 
Pages advertising. To find out 
how you can build an effective, 
cost-efficient National Yellow Pages program, call 
or write National Yellow Pages Service Associa- 
tion or ask your advertising agency to contact us. 


National Yellow Pages 
Service Association 


nypsa 


888 W. Beaver Road 
Troy, Mi 
Telephone: (313) 362-3300 


nypsa 





touch” 


on your marketing /media plan. 
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If Cocaine Were Free, 


Youd oS ca 


He died. 

After he turned down food, 
water and all the things he 
loved—even sex. And chose 
cocaine instead. He did all he 
wanted until he died. 

This doesn’t just happen to 
animals in research. It happens to 
people, too. Smart people. Suc- 
cessful people. People in control. 
Until they lose all control. To 
cocaine. 

They turn away from friends 
and family. Lose jobs and self- 
esteem. And even die before they 
ever get help. 

Getting help is critical. At 
Parkside, we can help you or 


Do Exa 
e Did. 


etly 


by, 
Vay 


— 


someone you love. 

Our counselors are caring pro- 
fessionals who know how to treat 
dependency on cocaine and other 
drugs. From our experience, we 
know that cocaine dependence is, 
afterall, a disease. And like most 
diseases, insurance will probably 
cover its treatment. 

Parkside’s nationally recog- 
nized program gives you every 
chance for success. It's drug free, 
medically supervised and run 
by dedicated professionals who 
know that in order to treat the 
disease, you must treat the whole 
person. 

If cocaine has become a 





problem, we know how to help. 
Call us for a confidential consul- 
tation. There’s no charge. There’s 
no obligation. And no one but 
you has to know. 

Parkside is conveniently lo- 
cated throughout the Chicago 
area, For the Parkside facility 
nearest you, call 696-6666. 


Parkside 
Medical 
Services 





Parkside Medical Services, Corp 5 


A subsidiary of Lutheran General Health Care System 








In mens clothing, 
when you say Eagle, 
you've said it all. 





And Eagle says it 


a» in Pure Wool. 
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Eagle approaches new heights of fashion and quality with 
their dramatic collection of fall apparel. Once again, 
America’s great name in clothing shows the way with 

suits, sportcoats and trousers of pure wool that keep 
their richness, their smart shape, their easy feeling 
comfort year after year. 
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® hb CLOTHING CLEARANCE CENTERS 
PURE WOOL 
The sewn-in Woolmark label 
be Your Ses Urano. oo cuay DOWNTOWN: 1006 S. Michigan Ave. (312) 663-4170 
sesree eer aor ee LOMBARD: 800 £. Roosevelt Rd. (312) 627-0050 
SCHAUMBURG: 830 E. Golf Rd. (312) 882-7466 
MORTON GROVE: Dempster at Waukegan (312) 967-8840 














We challenge you to find a better 
VCR at a lower price. 


On second thought, 
we challenge you to find a better 
VCR ata higher price. 


VUS DIRECT OAIWVE 


There's no question that you can pay more 
for someone else's VCR than for a Goldstar. 

The question is, will you get a better VCR? 

And the answer is, probably not. 

You see, the Goldstar VCR shown above is 
as state-of-the-art as advanced technology can 
make it. 


It’s built to the highest standards of quality. 


It offers features normally found only on 
the most expensive VCR's. 

Like an HQ High Quality picture enhance- 
ment system, 110 channel cable-compatible 
tuner, 4-event 14-day programmable timer and 
wireless remote control. 

Yet, it's priced more reasonably than some 
VCR's that don't even offer as much. 

How do we do it? 


With some of the most innovative tech- 
nology and advanced production facilities in 
the industry. After all, we're an $11 billion 
international company 
known for engineering 
excellence. 

So we challenge you 


a 
to find out what millions of 
people already know: that 


Goldstar products may not | 
only be the best at the 
price, but possibly the best 
at any price. 


To get the best picture 


KA Goldstar 


Expensive electronics. Without the expense. 


©1986 Goldstar Electronics, Int |, Inc. Lyndhurst, N.J. 07071 




















Environment. 





A Plan to Make the Desert Gush | 





Billions start to flow to create Gaddafi’s man-made river 


ontroversy sticks as closely to Libya’s 

Colonel Muammar Gaddafi as the 
bodyguards who follow him everywhere. 
In the past it has stalked his political and 
military moves; now it is tracking him 
into the desert, where hydrology rather 
than revolutionary politics has captured 
his interest. In a scheme, large even by 
colonel’s standards, Libya is gearing up 
to mine water from beneath the Sahara 
Desert and pipe it hundreds of miles to 
the Mediterranean littoral, where there is 
an increasingly serious water shortage. 
The program is not only hugely expensive 
but also controversial. Says Brian Smith 
of the Institute of Hydrology in Walling- 
ford, England: “The sociological and en- 
vironmental risks in this undertaking are 
enormous.” 

The cost of the project’s first phase 
alone is $3.6 billion, nearly as expensive 
as the Channel tunnel that will 
link Britain with Continental 
Europe. By the time the water 
pipeline is finished, around the 
turn of the century, says 
Dokali Megharief, head of the 
finance division of the project, 
“we might be looking at as 
much as $25 billion.” 

Eventually, more than 200 
million cu. ft. of water a day will 
gush through the 13-ft.-wide 
pipes, as much as is carried by a 
major river. Put another way, 
the Libyans will be pumping 
more than twice as much water 
a day as the present volume of 
OPEC’s daily oil production. 
Some 2,500 miles of pipeline 
will stretch from the desert to 
the coast. The branches serving 
Tripoli alone will be more than 
1,200 miles long, a distance 
roughly equal to that between 
Switzerland and Scotland. 

The scheme cannot be dismissed 
as just a pipe dream. Last month 
Gaddafi opened a plant at Brega, 
south of Benghazi, where some of 
the 73-ton pipeline sections will be 
made. Price Bros. of Dayton, a com- 
pany that is prevented by US. re- 
strictions from operating in Libya, 
provided most of the technology to 
build the plant. The main contrac- 
tor, the Dong-Ah Construction Co. 
of South Korea, is bringing in 8,000 
workers to make and lay the pipes. 
The project seems to be unaffected 
by Washington’s ban on USS. ex- 
ports to Libya or by President Rea- 
gan’s January Executive Order that 
forced hundreds of Americans to 
leave the country. “We are having 
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no problem replacing American techni- 
cians,” says Megharief. 

A more serious threat to the project 
may be the global slump in oil prices. Lib- 
ya's oil revenue is expected to total $5 bil- 
lion this year, down from $22.6 billion in 
1980. Gaddafi is forging ahead anyway, 
paying his bills on time and urging Liby- 
ans to make greater and greater sacrifices. 
“A people that eats imported food cannot 
be free,” he says, as store shelves become 
increasingly bare because of import re- 
ductions ordered to help pay for the proj- 
ect. Special income and sales taxes have 
been levied on Libyans. 

Some 270 wells are being sunk in the 
Tazerbo and Sarir areas, more than 300 
miles south of Benghazi. Plans call for ad- 
ditional wells to be drilled south of Tripoli 
and for more then half of Libya's 1,100- 
mile coastline to be linked by the pipeline. 
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Later, irrigation schemes, food-processing 
plants and factories are to be added. 

The water will come from aquifers 
deep beneath the Sahara, formed 20,000 
to 40,000 years ago, when North Africa 
had a considerably higher rainfall. These 
vast subterranean water reservoirs were 


| discovered in the 1960s by U.S. geologists 








Pipe dream comes true: part of the conduit for Libya’s ambitious plan 





searching for oil. 

For Libya, the find was as valuable as 
the discovery of oil. Although the country 
has a population of only 3.9 million, more 
than 90% of the people live along the 
Mediterranean, where increased demand 
for water for agriculture and industry is 
taxing local rain-fed wells. Many have be- 
come so saline that they are virtually use- 
less for irrigation purposes. Even in Trip- 
oli, Libya’s capital, most of the water has 
an unpleasant salty taste. 

The environmental cost of plumbing 
the desert water reserves may be consid- 
erable. Estimates of the amount of fossil 
water beneath the Sahara vary widely, as 
do calculations about the rate of replen- 
ishment through flash floods, which turn 
desert wadis into raging torrents. Says 
Hydrologist Smith: “It is a one- 
off use of the resource, and only 
a short-term solution to the 
problem.” Indeed, some scien- 
tists say it is impossible to know 
for sure whether the desert wa- 
ter will flow for 200, 50 or just 
20 years. 

Libya plans to irrigate near- 
ly half a million acres of land 
with the water. Although irri- 
gation may initially produce 
bumper crops, some scientists 
say persistent intensive irriga- 
tion will release salts in the 
soil, leading to such a high level 
of salinity that agriculture in 
the area may be threatened. 
“Irrigation schemes around the 
world don’t have a good track 
record,” says Tony Debney of 
the Wallingford institute. In 
California, he notes, large tracts 
of land have become barren be- 
cause of long-term irrigation. 

There is also concern that tap- 
ping the deep aquifers will cause 
smaller pockets of water closer to the 
surface to disappear, along with scat- 
tered oases, on which Bedouin tribes 
depend for survival. “You may com- 
pletely depopulatea large area of des- 
ert and end a way of life that has ex- 
isted for millenniums,” says Debney. 

The fact that Gaddafi is willing 
to take the risk indicates how much 
Libya needs water. The Libyan gov- 
ernment calls the scheme the Great 
Man-Made River Project, while 
Gaddafi’s critics have dubbed it the 
Great Madman River. Just who is 
right is as difficult to predict at this 
stage as the colonel’s next political 
move. — By John Borrell/ Tripoli 
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Have a party and make 

your own New York Deli Hero!! 
Delivered fresh right to your home or 
Office. Now you can have the best qual- 
ity NY. cold cuts, anytime or anywhere. 
Simply call our toll-free number or fill out 
the coupon and choose any delicious 
quality New York Delicatessen Hero de- 
livered to your door—Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed or your money back. A perfect 


New York gift to your customer or friend. 
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tuce, tomatoes, Spanish 
special NY Deli dressing 

MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: 
Old New York Delicatessen, inc. 
RO. Box 6063, Church Street Station 
New York City, New York 10249 


Yes, | would like to order the following: 
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hicago Psychiatrist Sidney Weissman 
derisively calls it “the old Sears cata- 
log” of psychological tests. The Minneso- 
ta Multiphasic Personality Inventory is 
indeed one of the oldest, longest and most 


people in at least 46 countries, from psy- 
chotics to normal job seekers to Soviet 
cosmonauts, have puzzled their way 
through its seemingly endless array of odd 
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and eerie statements (samples: “Much of 
the time my head seems to hurt all over’’; 
“My soul sometimes leaves my body”; “In 
walking, I am very careful to step over 
sidewalk cracks”). Now, at age 44, the ar- 
chetypal test is getting a face-lift. “This 
revision is long overdue,” says Kent State 
Psychologist John Graham, one of four 
professors who have been working on the 
test for four years. “We psychologists have 
been less than responsible in letting it go 
so long.” 

The MMPI, which grew out of work in 
the late 1930s at the University of Minne- 
sota by Psychologist Starke Hathaway 
and Psychiatrist J.C. McKinley, assesses 
character, attitudes and behavior by the 
patterns of responses (true, false, cannot 
say) to 566 statements. Originally de- 
signed to help identify those with psycho- 
logical problems, the test was widely used 
in clinical settings during World War II 
by military officials who wanted quick 
findings about attitudes toward authority, 
impulse control, drive to dominate and 






Behavior 


cumbersome tests in use today. Millions of 





James Butcher of the University of Minnesota and John Graham of Kent State 
Updating work based on “prewar, white, rural Minnesotans in their mid-30s.” 











Face-Lift for a Famous Test 


After 44 years, psychologists revise the Minnesota Multiphasic 


other potentially troubling aspects of the 
normal personality. 

Some revisions are minor or obvious. 
Dated references to streetcars, sleeping 
powders and the children’s game drop the 
handkerchief will come out. The state- 
ment “I like to take a bath,” which had 
been attracting “false” answers from 
shower lovers, will become “I like to take 


a bath or a shower.” 
mn: 
‘wk 


Other changes will be more complex. 
As the MMPI has come to be seen as a be- 
loved landmark of American psychology, 
it has also come under frequent attack as 
dated and culture bound. Since empirical 
work on the test was done among pre- 
war, white, rural Minnesotans in their 
mid-30s, it does not account for newer 
values and is often a particularly unreli- 
able test for blacks, women and adoles- 
cents. On the masculinity-femininity 
scale, a woman who says “true” to “I 
would like to be a soldier” or “I like me- 
chanics magazines” risks being pigeon- 
holed as abnormally masculine. The test 
uses “he” instead of “he or she,” and over 
the years, some researchers have noted 
that women have complained about the 
test far more frequently than men. 


test does not work well with blacks. One 
study found that blacks and whites give 
significantly different responses on 213 of 
the 566 items. By 1960, with the test near- 
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Many psychologists contend that the 


ly two decades old, only four of the ap- | 
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Nat King Cole. 
In 1951, his music was 


it stillis. 


ne autumn evening, Nat King Cole 

stepped out of obscurity and up to 
the mike at the Swance Inn in Hollywood 
And the music has never been the same! 

His was the velvet voice that melted a 

million hearts. And now, you can play and 
replay every glorious note, as TIME-LIFE 
Music brings you the first of our 
LEGENDARY SINGERS collection 


Nat King Cole: a one-man hit parade. 


You'll hear all your favorites from days 
gone by, the 22 classics that made Nat 
Cole “King 
Too Young * Mona Lisa * Nature Boy * A 
Blossom Fell * Sweet Lorraine * Ramblin 
Rose * Pretend * Looking Back * Those 
Lazy-Hazy-Crazy Days of Summer ® 
Answer Me, My Love ® For Sentimental 
Reasons * Send for Me * Somewhere 
Along the Way ® Stardust ® Straighten Up 
and Fly Right * Walkin’ My Baby Back 
Home ® Smile © Route 66 ® Lush Life 
Orange Colored Sky ® Night Lights ® 
Unforgettable ’ 

And you'll hear them as never before 
Because Time-Life has remastered each 
original hit to bring you rich, distortion- 
free sound on your choice of two durable, 
top-quality records or one Dolby® 
double-length cassette of chrome tape— 
accompanied by a fascinating free 
program guide 

Nat King Cole is just the beginning 
of hours of beautiful listening 

Because Time-Life’s LEGENDARY 
SINGERS collection also includes 
superstars like Perry Como, Frank 


Sinatra, Judy Garlandjjo. Stafford, Bing 
Crosby, Johnny Mathis, and more 


Choose the artists you wish to audition. 


Now for the first time, you can choose 
the albums you wish to audition through 
our new custom subscription plan! 

Order Nat King Cole now on a free 
10-day trial basis, and pay just $15.95 plus 
shipping and handling if you decide to 
keep it. With Nat King Cole, you'll receive 
a listing of all the Legendary Singers in the 
series. Simply check the albums you wish 
to audition, and we'll make sure your sub 
scription includes only those singers. Or, 
if you prefer, receive albums as selected 
by our producers. 

One will arrive about every other 
month, always for a free 10-day audition, 
and always for the same low price. Keep 
only the albums you want. There’s no 
minimum order, and you can cancel 
anytime 

These are the melodies that will call up 

- all your magical 
memories of the 
‘40s and '50s. But 
remembering isn’t 
half as good as 
hearing them 
again 

So fill out the 










free today. And fill 
your heart 
with the 
incompara- 
ble music of 
Nat King Cole 


coupon or call toll- 





Ordet now, and get 
Nat’s huggable 
friend free! 


With your introductory 
purchase, we'll send you ¢ 
a cute and huggable teddy 
bear—FREE! 2 
() YES! Please send Nat King Cole to begin my 
subscription to LEGENDARY SINGERS. | understand 
each album (with two LP records or one double 
length cassette) costs $15.95 plus shipping and 
handling; each album comes for 10 days free audi 
tion; no minimum purchase is required; and I may 
cancel at any time simply by notifying you. When I 
pay for Nat King Cole, | will receive additional 
albums shipped one every other month, and a free 
teddy bear. If I decide not to buy Nat King Cole, 

I agree to return the album within 10 days and I will 
be under no further obligation. | prefer to receive 
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Or call toll-free 


1-800-445-TIME 
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proximately 1,000 articles on the MMPI 
discussed its impact on blacks, and those 
four were confined to criminal and psy- 
chiatric populations. The test also needs 
better adaptation to the psychology of ad- 
olescence. For almost 40 years, some psy- 
chologists have noted that the MMPI pro- 
file of the normal youngster temporarily 
caught in adolescent turmoil is similar to 
that of the adult psychopath 

The revision committee is now testing 
two experimental booklets, one for adults, 
one for adolescents. Some 15,000 Ameri- 
cans and Canadians, randomly selected 
from phone books and replies to magazine 
ads in eight states and the city of Toronto, 
have taken the new forms of the test. Un- 
like the original sample—now regarded 
as “both small and parochial,” according 
to Committee Member James Butcher of 
the University of Minnesota—the new 
group is carefully balanced by region, eth- 
nic group, age, education and gender 
Though the committee members decline 
to talk in detail about the revisions or to 
release copies of the test booklets, they say 
they have kept the old test virtually intact 
and added some 150 items. 


PPactolcesst Graham says the new 
items are designed “to measure things 
we didn’t think the MMPI measured very 
well,” among them the possibility that 
therapy will help the person tested. Such 
an option was not thought of in the °30s, 
he said, because psychologists of the day 
merely diagnosed and rarely treated the 
disturbed. Many additions deal with fresh 
concerns, such as eating disorders, drug 
abuse and the Type A personality. One 
thing that will not change: the simple, al- 
most simpleminded prose. Like the origi- 
nal, the language of the revised version is 
aimed at a sixth-grade level, though 
Americans are vastly better educated 
now. According to Committee Member 
Grant Dahlstrom of the University of 
North Carolina, “People don’t read as 
much as they used to. We are concerned 
that we don’t raise the reading level too 
high.” Nonetheless, he says, the MMPI will 
remain an excellent diagnostic tool: “It’s 
still pretty hard to fake it.” 

Psychologists seem to regard the revi- 
sion as necessary, but some are wary of 
abandoning old standards. George Taylor 
of Atlanta, president of the Georgia Psy- 
chological Association, says he has serious 
reservations about establishing new defi- 
nitions of acceptable behavior: “It’s not 
clear how the new norms will relate to the 
old norms, which generated a huge body of 
literature. How useful would that material 
be? It's like starting all over again.’ Guy 
Seymour, a psychologist for the Atlanta 
police bureau, calls the updating “wise and 
timely” but predicts that it will have little 
effect on the comments of police appli- 
cants who take the test. The average reac- 
tion, he says, is likely to remain complete 
bafflement over items like “I like tall 
women.” By John Leo. Reported by Michele 
Donley/Chicago and Don Winbush/Atianta 
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hat was it like to be in Vienna dur- 

ing the heyday of Haydn, Beetho- 
ven and Schubert? Music lovers today can 
only wonder enviously, but within a single 
week recently Americans had the ex- 
traordinary opportunity to discover new 
works by three of their country’s leading 
masters. In New York City with the Israel 
Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein, 68, un- 
veiled his high-spirited Jubilee Games. In 
Miami, Elliott Carter, 77, heard the Com- 
posers Quartet chart his latest passage 
through twelve-tone thickets in his String 
Quartet No. 4. And in Philadelphia, there 
was the premiere of Queenie Pie, a little- 
known “street opera” by Duke Ellington. 
Rarely has the breadth, diversity and 
achievement of American composers 
been in such abundant evidence during so 
short a period of time. 

Jubilee Games was written for the 50th 
anniversary of the Israel Philharmonic 
(the orchestra predates the founding of its 
country). A two-movement piece, it is a 
kind of numerological Hebraic rhapsody. 
In the first movement, “Free-Style 
Events,” the orchestral players improvise 
lustily on a seven-note scale while shout- 
ing out seven times shéva, the Hebrew 
word for the mystical number seven, then 
proclaiming “Hamishim!,”” which means 
50. Brass instruments evoke the blowing of 
the shofar, the ram’s horn used in sacred 
services; strings scuttle along skittishly; 
even a synthesizer chimes in. 

The second movement, “Diaspora 
Dances,” is more conventional but no less 
eclectic. Letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
are given numerical values, which serve 
as the music’s metrical underpinning. The 
exotic sounds of ancient Palestine mingle 
with the plaintive songs of the shtetl and 
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Scene from Queenie Pie in Philadelphia: the authentic sass and soul of black America 


Sounding a Joyous Jubilee 


Three premieres celebrate the diversity of American composing 








the joyous urgency of jazz, encompassing 
in quick sketches Jewish music through 
the ages. Only Bernstein would try some- 
thing like this, and only he could get away 
with it. Emotionally undisciplined, Jubi- 
lee Games is no masterpiece, but it is fresh 
and powerful, and one of Bernstein’s most 
honest pieces in years. 

Honesty is a trait that has long 
marked Carter's music. So have obscurity, 
density and a resolute unwillingness to 
compromise. As one of the leading (and 
one of the last) exponents of academic se- 
rialism, a postwar compositional style 
marked by rigid mathematical organiza- 
tion of pitch and rhythm, Carter tends to 
be honored more in words than with per- 
formances. But his String Quartet No. 2 
and No. 3 won Pulitzer Prizes in 1960 and 
1973, and a hard core of enthusiasts rap- 
turously greets each new work. The Sec- 
ond Quartet treated each instrument as an 
individual; the Third paired them. In the 
Fourth Quartet, Carter finally has reunit- 
ed two violins, viola and cello. In four 
movements that flow together seamlessly, 
the piece bristles with ferocious rhythmic 
difficulty: a five-note figure in the viola 
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may be pitted against a nine-note phrase 
in the second violin. It takes nimble fin- 
gers to play this music and nimbler ears to 
follow it. 

At first glance Queenie Pie hardly 
seems the stuff from which either operas or 
hit musicals are made. In storied Harlem, 
an annual beauty contest for hairdressers 
is under way, and the proud, haughty 
Queenie Pie (Teresa Burrell) is on the 
verge of her 13th consecutive title. Unex- 
pectedly, she is challenged by an upstart 
| from New Orleans, the leggy Cafe Olay 
(Patty Holley), and is forced to examine 
her arid life. There is an extended dream 
sequence on a mythic island, during which 
Queenie Pie discovers where her heart 
really lies. At the end, victorious, she mag- 
nanimously gives up her crown to go off 
with Lil Daddy (Larry Marshall), who has 
been in love with her for years. 

Originally envisioned as a work for 
television, Queenie Pie was left incom- 
plete at Ellington’s death in 1974. In put- 
ting it on the stage, the American Music 
Theater Festival had to play Rimsky- 
Korsakov to Ellington’s Mussorgsky. El- 
lington’s original libretto was recast by 
George C. Wolfe, the tunes were fitted 
with new words by George David Weiss, 
| and the score was reworked by Conductor 
(and sometime Ellington collaborator) 
Maurice Peress under the supervision of 
the composer's son Mercer. The trick was 
to minimize the book's implausibilities 
while making the most of the score’s se- 
ductive melodies. 

For all the cooks, however, the broth 
is delicious. From the opening, on-your- 
toes Harlem Scat, through the kick-up- 
your-heels flapper dance of The Hairdo 
Hop, past the wild jungle dance of Stix, 
round the sultry, smoky bend of A Blues 
for Two Women and back home to Har- 
lem for the finale, Queenie Pie is unmis- 
takably the work of the grand Duke. In 
the pit, the Duke Ellington Orchestra 
steps through the score’s uptown opulence 
with high style, trumpets growling and 
keyboards swinging, while onstage, mem- 
bers of Director-Choreographer Garth 
Fagan’s Bucket Dance Theater juke and 
okeydoke their way through kinetic, hy- 
peractive routines. 

However romanticized its view of a 
Harlem that never quite existed, Queenie 
Pie rings with authority. There are perhaps 
unconscious echoes of Porgy and Bess in 
characters and settings; almost the whole 
second act takes place on a kind of Kittiwah 
Island, But instead of Gershwin’s “lamp- 
black Negroisms,” as Ellington aptly called 
them, Queenie Pie has the authentic sass 
and soul of black America. This is what 
really happened to Bess after she left Cat- 
fish Row. Following its three-week run in 
Philadelphia, Queenie Pie moves to Wash- 
ington’s Kennedy Center for a month. Af- | 
ter that, there ought to be a boat that isleav- | 
ing for New York City. Are you listening, 
Broadway? — By Michael Walsh 
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t is easy to be hooked by this book. For 

one thing, the opening sentence rates 
high on any scale of irresistibility: “The 
courtship and remarriage of an old wid- 
ower is always made more difficult when 
middle-aged children are involved—espe- 
cially when there are unmarried daugh- 
ters.” Perhaps a few readers could 
stop right there, unmoved by the 
promise of a comedy of manners 
with undercurrents of family squab- 
bling and greed, set forth with 
whimsical decorum. But not those 
familiar with the works of the au- 
thor who wrote these 25 introduc- 
tory words. Peter Taylor, 69, has 
acquired over four decades a formi- 
dable reputation and a small but fa- 
natical following among those who 
care about American short fiction. 
For many, such Taylor stories as Jn 
the Miro District and The Old Forest 
have come to exemplify the current 
state of the art. The phenomenon of 
an established master attempting 
only his second novel, and his first in 
36 years, is one that devotees will not 
want to miss. 

A Summons to Memphis lives up 
to its introduction and its author's re- 
nown. The story of grown children 
locked in polite, civil warfare with a 
tyrannical father is genuinely funny. 
And the setting offers a leisurely look 
at the geography that has emerged 
patchwork from Taylor's stories: the 
Upper South, which can be de- 
scribed as a swath of territory and 
customs running west from Rich- 





Civil War in the Upper South 


A SUMMONS TO MEMPHIS by Peter Taylor; Knopf: 209 pages; $15.95 


Memphis, either to defend his father from 
his sisters or vice versa, Phillip picks 
through a tangled skein of memories. The 
crucial incident in the Carver history, as 
he sees it, occurred in 1931, when his fa- 
ther moved his family, his wife and four 
children, including the youngest, Phillip, 








thought Father had ruined all our lives, 
except his own.” 

Other grievances swarm up from the 
past. Phillip recalls how his father pre- 
vented both daughters from marrying, 
scaring off suitors or using courtroom 
wiles to turn the impressionable girls into 
witnesses against their gentlemen friends. 
The third child, Georgie, was ostensibly 
so traumatized by family life that he vol- 
unteered for service in World War IT with 
the sole intent of being killed, at which he 
succeeded. The old man also managed to 
put an end to Phillip’s courtship of a 
“girl I was in love with in Chatta- 
nooga (and there has never been an- 
other).” As these remembrances and 
confessions tumble out, a question 
emerges: Who is more awful, the 
domineering, selfish father or his ag- 
grieved and equally solipsistic son? 

The guilty finger in A Summons 
to Memphis seems to point nearly 
everywhere. Phillip’s dry, punctili- 
ous narrative style hardly jibes with 
his claims to be a doomed romantic 
hero. Thinking back on the girl in 
Chattanooga, he remarks, “Surely 
no life was ever so quickly and 
completely transformed by love as 
mine was.” Yet his only visible 
passion is self-absorption. He can- 
not even muster much interest in 
Alex Mercer, “my closest friend 
there in Memphis.” He admits sev- 
eral times his inability to remember 
just how many children Alex and his 
wife possess. 
A book filled with such inveter- 
ate egotists as the Carver clan ought 
not to be much fun. Yet A Summons 
to Memphis radiates tolerant good 
humor. For all of Phillip’s flaws, 
he is a keen observer, witty monolo- 
gist and an adept at anecdotes. He 





recalls, for example, the fate of an- 
other old Memphis widower who at- 
tempted to take a second wife: 
“When Mr. Joel’s intention to re- 
marry was made manifest he was 
actually hauled into court by his 
own children. (His sons were all 
lawyers, unhappily for him.) And 
there in court ... Mr. Joel’s sons 
had their father declared non com- 
pos mentis. Those middle-aged law- 
yer sons were able to achieve this 
even though a host of Mr. Joel's life- 
long friends testified, under oath, ei- 


mond to St. Louis, with the emphasis 
on Tennessee. But Taylor has done 
more than obey all the rules he has 
imposed on himself, now and in the 
past. He satisfies surface expecta- 
tions on his way to deeper questions. 

The plot is easy to summarize, 
although not for the person who tells 
it. He is Phillip Carver, 49, a bache- 
lor who learns from his two older sis- 
ters in Memphis that their father, 81 
and a widower, is planning to re- 
marry. Phillip believes he has long 
since escaped Memphis and old as- 


oe I think it was this silly twad- 
dle between my aging sisters 
and my aged parents that made me 
most dread my visits home. It was 
as if the whole family had finally 
become completely demented and 
didn’t know how consummately and 
irreversibly life had already passed 
us by. Or sometimes it seemed to 
me that it was I who was out of my 
head or that I was simply dreaming 
all of this, confusing the past ay 
and the present. 


sociations; he works for a publishing 
house in Manhattan and collects 
rare books. But his live-in girlfriend 
Holly has just moved out on him, and he is 
lonely and therefore vulnerable to appeals 
from the past. There is also the matter of 
his father’s “not inconsiderable fortune” 
and the possibility of an interloper’s in- 
heriting it. Phillip confesses, “I did think 
of the money.” 

That is not all he considers. Before he 
boards the airplane that will take him to 











13, from Nashville to Memphis. George 
Carver, an eminently respectable lawyer, 
had been “deceived and nearly financially 
ruined” by his business association with a 
Nashville entrepreneur. Old-fashioned 
honor demanded a move to a place where 
the innocent man could start all over 
again. The son, grown middle-aged, re- 
mains fixed in his opinion of this event: “T 
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ther that Mr. Joel Manning was per- 
fectly sane or at least, as one of his 
oldest and most trusted friends 
phrased it, ‘as sane as he had ever been.’ ” 
Taylor has always been able to portray 
the dignity in his characters, particularly 
when they are in the act of making fools of 
themselves. It may be ludicrous for a 
grown man still to mourn a childhood 
move from one Tennessee city to another, 
but the author’s art evokes sympathy 
along with laughter. —By Paul Gray 
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Cinema 








here is only one mid-life crisis 

that really counts. It occurs 
when the doctor decides on a biopsy 
and permits you the privilege of con- 
templating your mortality while 
awaiting the test results. This is the 
situation in which Gillian Fairchild 
(Julie Andrews) finds herself on a 
Friday afternoon, with the lab 
scheduled to close for the weekend 
that now stretches endlessly before 
her. Her three children, all lost in 
the self-absorption of young adult- 
hood, are arriving to attend the par- 
ty she is throwing for her husband's 
60th birthday. Under these circum- 
stances she decides to keep the ter- 
ror to herself. 

Wise idea. Husband Harvey 
(Jack Lemmon) is himself contem- 
plating the last available mid-life 
crisis, the one that happens when 
you can no longer hide the fact that 
mid-life is actually disappearing and 
you are about to be irrevocably old. 
He is aquiver with outrage over this un- 
seemly development. Harvey has other 
specific worries: he is impotent; he is a hy- 
pochondriac; he is self-pitying because as 
an architect he has become only prosper- 
ous, not great. In the course of the week- 
end he flirts with suicide, Roman Catholi- 
cism, other women and fortune telling— 
everything but an honest confrontation 
with himself. 

Harvey’s mental circuits are over- 
loaded, and as a result his tongue has 








Unsentimental Journey 


THAT'S LIFE! Directed by Blake Edwards 
Screenplay by Milton Wexler and Blake Edwards 





Andrews and Lemmon: reaching the mid-life crisis point 


short-circuited. He cannot stop from flap- 
ping out the news about every new afflic- 
tion, every false hope of a cure. But this 
man’s self-created problems are an actor's 
opportunity, and Lemmon responds with 
what is unquestionably the greatest of his 
portrayals of the middle-class American 
male at bay. His Harvey is a grotesquely 
funny monster, one who somehow en- 
gages our sympathy without once asking 
for it. 

Lemmon, however, is not going to 


have only himself to thank for his 
umpteenth Oscar nomination. As the 
long-suffering Gillian, Andrews provides 
a sane contrast to the frazzle-dazzle of 
Lemmon’s performance. There is more 
than mere discipline in her work. Her 
tart, get-on-with-it Englishness stif- 
fens the spine of her characteriza- 
tion—and makes the one moment 
when she gives in to her dread all 
the more poignant. 

Above all, discipline may be the 
crucial element in the success of 
That's Life! There is always a strong 
temptation in pictures of this ilk to 
provide the stars with thumping 
self-recognition scenes. But if the 
scales finally fall from Harvey’s 
eyes, they do not clang loudly to the 
floor but slither there ambiguously. 
Although Gillian surely understands 
that she is a kind of human sponge, 
sopping up all her family’s messy 
emotional spillovers, the script nev- 
er gives her the sort of revolutionary 
speech that would make a feminist 
stand up and cheer. Such words 
would be out of character and would 
not make the point as effectively as 
her steadfastness does. 

When Director Edwards is at 
his best, there is something bracing 
and, these days, unique about his comedy. 
He is uninterested in  sentimental- 
izing characters like Harvey and not 
much interested in seeing them rescued 
from the consequences of their passionate 
irrationality. He really wants to save 
the world by showing just how stupid 
some of its creatures can be. He may 
go about his task with cool and stylish 
professionalism, but he stokes a cru- 
sader’s fire beneath his admirably calcu- 
lated wit. ~~ By Richard Schickel 





Milestones 








ENGAGED. Calvin Klein, 43, fashion design- 
er whose sexy ads for blue jeans and per- 
fume are as cannily tailored as his clothes; 
and Kelly Rector, thirtyish, his companion 
of three years and one of his design assis- 
tants, No date for the ceremony has been 
announced; it will be his second marriage, 
her first. 


MARRIED. Rosanna Arquette, 27, gamin- 
esque actress (Desperately Seeking Susan, 
Afier Hours); and James Newton Howard, 
35, film composer (Wild Cats, Tough 
Guys); she for the first time, he for the sec- 
ond; in Big Sur, Calif. Arquette recently 
finished a role in the film Nobody's Fool, 
for which Howard wrote the score. 


DIED. Ernst Haas, 65, Vienna-born Ameri- 
can photojournalist whose innovative use 
of color in photography infused the medi- 
um with an abstract expressionist vision 
and popularized it as an art form; after a 








stroke; in New York City. Building two 
bodies of work by using the camera for 
artwork and reporting, Haas contributed 
to many magazines, particularly LIFE and 
National Geographic, and was the subject 
of several museum exhibitions. His elo- 
quent photo-essays show an imaginative 
eye and an unabashed love for his adopted 
(in 1949) country, even with such subjects 
as rural poverty and highway landscap- 
ing. Life, he believed, could be photo- 
graphed symbolically, and his color-in- 
motion studies, taken at slow shutter 
speeds, of bullfighting, sailing, rodeos and 
car racing capture what he called “images 
between moments rather than within a 
moment.” 


DIED. Gordon McLendon, 65, mellow-voiced, 
enterprising Texas radio pioneer who 
built the 458-station Liberty Sports Net- 
work after World War II and became one 
of America’s wealthiest men; of cancer; in 





72 


Lake Dallas, Texas. For years the voluble 
McLendon broadcast sports events in 
play-by-play re-creations accompanied 
by the recorded sounds of cheering 
crowds, cracking bats and crunching 
tackles. He created—or at least jumped in 
early with—such formats as all-news and 
Top 40. At its height, Liberty was the na- 
tion’s second largest network. After its 
1953 demise, McLendon built an empire 
in real estate, precious metals, movie the- 
aters, film production and oil. 





DIED. Joseph Pettit, 70, president since 
1972 of the Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and distinguished scientific educator 
who made the already renowned school 
into a first-class research institution; of 


lymphoma; in Atlanta. A former presi- 
dent of the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education, Pettit guided Georgia 
Tech to more than an eightfold increase 
in research contracts and grants. 
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Latest HLDI Report on Highway Safety: 


GM CARS 
RATED BEST 
o™ YEAR 
IN A ROW. 


1983-1985 passenger cars with the “best injury loss experience” 














Make 


Body Relative Frequency 





Pontiac Parisienne* 
., Buick Electra 
} Tie Mercedes 300 SD/380 SE 
“) Cadillac Brougham 
-} Tie Oldsmobile Delta 88 
Volvo 240 
Buick LeSabre 
Oldsmobile Custom Cruiser 
Chevrolet Caprice 
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SW 50 
SW 55 
SS 55 
2D 59 
iD 59 
SW 59 
4D 60 
SW 62 
SW 63 


Source: Highway Loss Data Institute. Body Styles: SW=Station Wagon; SS=Sport Specialty; 2D=Coupe; 4D=Sedan. Excludes Passenger Vans. All 


results are stated in relative frequency of injury claims. A relative os pra claim frequency of 100 is z t 
" Some vehicles had overall claim frequencies of 63 or less, but did not meet other ITHS criteria for having 





by HLDI as “Substantially Bet 
the “best injury loss experience” 





r than Averag: 
"1984-85 models only. 








The Highway Loss Data Institute (HLDI) is a non-profit 
public service organization associated with the Insurance 
Institute for Highway Safety. As it has done annually for 
the past ten years, HLDI has summarized and published its 
findings on the frequency of automotive insurance claims. 

This year, HLDI finds that of the top nine models 
with “the best” overall injury claim experience, seven are 
General Motors cars. 

We are pleased that GM cars are rated best again, as 
they have been each and every model year since 1977. 

We believe this continued excellence reflects not only 
our cars—their quality, size, weight, and design—but also 
how and where they are driven. 

In the past thirty years, GM’s commitment to safety has 
added features throughout our cars. On the outside, we've 
added lights and improved mirrors for better visibility. 
We've strengthened the roof and the doors against impacts. 
Designed the hood and the front end to crush in a controlled 
manner. Improved the crashworthiness of the fuel system. 


erage. Relative frequencies of less than 70 are defined 





Added a back-up hydraulic system for the brakes, and 
introduced front disc brakes. 

In the passenger compartment, GM has installed energy 
absorbing instrument panels, steering columns, and seat 
backs. We've lessened the risk of injury from the door locks, 
glove box latch, rear view mirror, and the windshield. We've 
increased the strength of the seats with improved anchor- 
ages. We've made safety belts standard equipment. And 
we're introducing passive front safety belts and lap/shoulder 
rear safety belts on some GM models, beginning in 1987. 

The HLDI results show that our cars and our customers 
go well together. We trust that the closeness of this relation- 
ship will continue in the years ahead. We are doing our part 
at GM to see that it does, encour- 


aging every employe to contribute tic 

to the effort. Oldsmobile 
That's the GM commitment to Buick 

quality. And to our customers. Cadillac 


GMC Truck 
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| clear family and old- 


| exerted a potent influence 


| mean, have we learned 
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Allin the Family Again 


The new season brings a neighborhood of wholesome households 


he Tanner family of NBC’s new sitcom 
ALF has an unusual pet—an E.T.-like 
visitor from outer space—but in most oth- 
er respects the Tanners are the very pic- 


| ture of TV normality. When Dad comes 


home from work and gets fawned over by 
his teenage daughter, he instantly guesses, 


| as TV fathers have done for decades, that 


she wants to borrow the 
car. And as they have also 
done for decades, he puts 
his foot down: no driving 
on a school night. “If we 
don’t respect the rules we 
make, we're never going to 
respect each other,” he 
says at the dinner table. “I 


nothing from watching The 
Cosby Show?” 

The Tanner children 
may still need some tutor- 
ing, but the networks have 
learned their lesson well 
At the start of its third sea- 
son on NBC, The Cosby 
Show has become a hit 
worthy of the Guinness 
Book of World Records, 
drawing more viewers (an 
average 60 million each 
week) than any other situ- 
ation comedy in TV histo- 
ry. The show's strong nu- 


fashioned values have 
at least on 
TV programmers. As a result, wholesome 


| households of all shapes and sizes are pro- 


liferating in prime time this fall 

Lucille Ball, for example, is returning 
as a “free-spirited grandmother” who 
moves in with her daughter’s family in 


Ball and Guest John Ritter in Life with Lucy 





ABC’s Life with Lucy. Elliott Gould, Ellen 
Burstyn and Wilford Brimley are among 
the other stars who will be heading TV 
homes this season. Pam Dawber (Mork 
and Mindy) becomes a roommate and 
surrogate parent for a runaway sibling in 
CBS’s My Sister Sam. In ABC’s Heart of the 
City, a police detective has himself trans- 





Grandpa power: Wilford Brimley with his granddaughter in Our House 


ferred out of the SWAT unit so he can 
spend more time with his motherless chil- 
dren. And Starman, also on ABC, brings 
back the alien from John Carpenter's 
1984 sci-fi film and unites him with the 
son he fathered on his first trip to earth 

Perhaps the most telling sign of the 
times was the fate last season of two of 
TV’s most famous singles from the 1970s 
Both Mary Tyler Moore and Valerie 
Harper returned in new sitcoms. Moore’s 
show, in which she played a single news- 
paper columnist, was a flop. Harper’s, in 
which she portrayed the mother of three 
children, was a ratings winner, and will be 
coming back this season. It joins a thriv- 
ing bedroom community that includes the 
returning Family Ties, Growing Pains, 
Who's the Boss?, Kate & Allie, Webster 
and Mr. Belvedere. Meanwhile, outside 
the networks’ realm, Beaver and Wally 
Cleaver are back—with children of their 
own—in The New Leave It to Beaver, 
which started this month on superstation 
wTBs. And Danny Thomas, one of TV’s 
original fathers (Make Room for Daddy), 
has returned as a crusty uncle in the syn- 
dicated One Big Family 

TV clans have never gone completely 





out of style, but they have changed over 
the years. The genre’s archetype—stable, 
well-scrubbed, usually small-town fam- 
ilies that deal with minor domestic prob- 
lems that are always resolved, gently, be- 
fore the final credits—was established in 
such classic series of the 1950s and early 
‘60s as Father Knows Best, Leave It to 
Beaver, Ozzie and Harriet and The Donna 
Reed Show. In the early 1970s, under the 
influence of Norman Lear (Al// in the 
Family, Maude, The Jeffersons), TV fam- 
ilies became more realistic and contem- 
porary, their problems more substantial 
, and socially relevant. But 
e as the decade waned, TV 
; moved toward increasingly 
= outlandish family match- 
ups (Diff'rent Strokes, Eight 
Is Enough) or escaped in- 
to nostalgia and parody 
(Happy Days) 

Under the Cosby spell, 
family shows have reverted 
to classic form. Though di- 
vorced mothers and one- 
parent households are far 
more common than they 
once were, the old-fash- 
ioned two-parent model has 
staged a comeback. Indeed, 
the circle of kinfolk is ex- 
panding: grandparents are 
central figures in several of 
TV’s newest households 
Superficially, these shows 
have kept pace with the 
times; the teenage daugh- 
ter’s boyfriend is likely to 
have a punk haircut and be 
named Lash. But the uplift- 
ing message has changed 

little. Children still need firm, loving guid- 
ance, but will ultimately do what is right if 
left on their own 

Families have not completely seized 
the sitcom field this fall. ABC’s Sledge 
Hammer!, about a trigger-happy cop who 
talks to his gun, is an earnest but lame at- 


TV's E.T. with human pal in ALF 
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of single friends in Atlanta who run a dec- 
orating business together, a sort of pre- 
mid-life Golden Girls. The show has a 
good cast (including Annie Potts and Dix- 
ie Carter) but an overload of formula gag 
writing (Suzanne, if sex were fast food, 
there'd be an arch over your bed”). 

ABC’s Head of the Class is a family 
show in spirit, if not in fact. Howard Hes- 
seman plays a substitute teacher who 
takes over a high school class of geniuses. 
The students are fiercely motivated (one 
girl is so crushed at getting a B that she 
has grounded herself), but Hesseman 
knows more about life and takes on the 
role of surrogate father. The pilot episode 
was overstuffed with characterization, but 
the funny premise and Hesseman’s laid- 
| back way with a line make the show one 
of the most promising comedies of the fall. 

Most of the season's action, 
nevertheless, takes place around 
cozy couches, homey banisters and 
bustling kitchen tables. A sampler: 





ALF (nec). When a _ spaceship 
crashes through the roof of the 
Tanners’ garage, out pops a wise- 
cracking alien, who promptly 
moves in with the family. The 
Tanners accept this turn of events 
with amazing matter-of-factness, 
but ALF is no place to look for 
plausibility—or charm. The outer- 
space visitor looks like an Ewok 
from the wrong side of the tracks 
and talks like Charlie the Tuna. In 
no time he is barging into the bath- 
room, hogging the stereo headset 
and cranking out ancient one-lin- 
ers (“Do you get Sesame Street 
where you live?” “No, and frankly 
I don’t get it here, either”). This is the 
show that NBC has chosen as the lead-in 
for Steven Spielberg’s expensive Amazing 
Stories, which drew disappointing ratings 
last year. The creator of E.7. must be 
pretty embarrassed 





| Together We Stand (cps). In a close en- 
counter of a more familiar kind, Elliott 
Gould and Dee Wallace Stone play par- 








tempt to satirize Dirty Harry—type heroes. | ents who decide to adopt a child and wind 
cBS’s Designing Women features a quartet | up with two: a 14-year-old half-Vietnam- 


ese boy and a six-year-old black girl. Add- 
ed to the Wasp pair already on hand, the 
newcomers set the family melting pot at 
high boil. The sentiment gets a bit thick, 
but there is something appealing about the 
war orphan’s brashness (“My dad was a 
big hero. Maybe you heard of him—John 
Wayne”) and something real about the 
way the daughter, who was adopted years 
earlier, resents the attention given the 
newcomer. Gould, once Hollywood's epit- 
ome of anti-Establishment scruffiness, has 
drifted into sitcomland with surprising 
meekness. Still, even an Elliott Gould pos- 
sessed by pods is better than nothing. 


The Ellen Burstyn Show (anc). Appearing 
in her first TV series, Burstyn plays Ellen 
Brewer, a college professor who shares a 
house with her separated daughter and 
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The progenitor: Bill Cosby as TV's top-rated father 


her five-year-old grandson. Her opening 
lines, directed to the audience, are pleas- 
antly sardonic: “Let me tell you how 
much I /ove being called Grandma 

But this grandma turns quickly into a 
cloying paragon of hip, enlightened ‘80s 
attitudes. When her mother (Elaine 
Stritch) sneaks into the closet for a smoke, 
Ellen admonishes, “You've read the Sur- 
geon General’s report.” When the family 


Elliott Gould’s melting pot, and Ellen Burstyn, right, with her huggable household: old-fashioned values and an expanding family circle 











dog is about to have puppies, Ellen argues 
that her young grandson ought to be al- 
lowed to watch the event. And when one 
of her students wavers in motivation, she 
tries to encourage him by citing Bruce 
Springsteen. The Ellen Burstyn Show begs 
to be hugged but is easily resistible. 


Our House (Nac). Wilford Brimley here 
reminds us that grandparents, long the 
most idealized of TV figures, can some- 
times be crotchety as well. When his 
recently widowed daughter-in-law and 
three grandchildren move in, he wel- 
comes them but grumpily resists the 
change in routine. To teach the children a 
lesson, he throws into the garbage the toys 
that they have left on the floor. Half the 
time he does not even look up from his 
newspaper when they are talking to him. 
Our House tugs at the heartstrings a little 
too aggressively, and Brimley’s big scene 
(telling off the school board when it 
denies his granddaughter permis- 
sion to transfer high schools) plays 
like a recruitment poster for 
Grandpa power. Still, Brimley’s un- 
sentimental portrait and an unusu- 
ally well directed group of child ac- 
tors give Our House a warmth and 
authenticity reminiscent of The 
Waltons 

It is probably no coincidence 
that Our House, the season’s best 
family show, is the one that is nota 
half-hour sitcom. The form may 
simply have grown too fast paced 
and hyped with gag lines to accom- 
modate the subtleties of relatives 
living under one roof. In a scene 
from Our House, Brimley is con- 
cerned about his grandson, who 
has been sulking because his 
moneymaking project of painting 
neighborhood curbs is being threatened 
by a pair of bullies. Brimley walks into the 
boy’s room and finds him brooding alone. 
Instead of launching into a typical TV 
heart-to-heart talk, Brimley turns around 
and leaves without a word, thus imparting | 
a lesson that even The Cosby Show never | 
seems to offer: sometimes family prob- 
lems are best dealt with by saying nothing 
atall. ~By Richard Zoglin 
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Religion 





The Second Founder of the Faith 





he clever young North African was a 

teacher of rhetoric who, in his 32 years, 
had explored such fashionable beliefs as 
| Manicheism and skepticism. Lately, liv- 
| ing in Milan, he had been drawn intellec- 
| tually toward Christianity through the 
| preaching of Bishop Ambrose, but resisted 
full commitment, partly because of per- 
sonal circumstances. He had fathered a 
son out of wedlock by one mistress and had 
recently begun living with anoth- 
er while he was waiting for the 
woman with whom he had ar- 
ranged a social-climbing betroth- 
al to reach marriageable age. 

Though Aurelius Augustinus 
had won a bit of renown, he 
would surely be unknown to his- 
tory were it not for the celebrated 
September day in A.D. 386 when 
he seemed to hear a child’s sing- 
song voice chanting “Tolle lege, 
tolle lege” (Take up and read, 
take up and read). Snatching the 
Bible, which he had once dis- 
dained, he read the first words 
his eyes fell upon: St. Paul’s ad- 
monition in Romans 13 to aban- 
don wanton living and “put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” Instantly, 
he later wrote, “a light of certain- 
ty pierced my heart and all the 
shadow of doubt vanished.” 
From that moment on, he was a 
zealous Christian. 

That sudden conversion was 
fateful not only for St. Augustine, 
who forsook his ambitions and 
his women to undertake an early 
form of monastic life, but for 
the subsequent development of 
the West. Pope John Paul II, in 
an anniversary pronouncement, 
terms Augustine the “common 
father of our Christian civiliza- 





Converted 1,600 years ago, St. Augustine still shapes church thought 


places around the world, numerous con- 
ferences on Augustine’s thought are 
marking the anniversary, including last 
week’s assemblage of 500 scholars from 
19 nations at the Rome headquarters of 
the Augustinian order. One notable in 
attendance, Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, 
the Vatican's doctrinal overseer, says that 
through Augustine “I learned to believe, 


| to know faith and to love the church.” 





tion.” Only a handful of thinkers 
have had equivalent influence 
over such a span of years. Yale Historian 
Jaroslav Pelikan observes in The Mystery 
of Continuity (University Press of Virgin- 
ia, $14.95), a new work on the saint, that 
in each of the 16 centuries since his con- 
version, Augustine has been a “major in- 
tellectual, spiritual and cultural force.” 
Even scholars who find the influence 
more bane than blessing grant the point. 
In this 1,600th anniversary year, 
few tourists in Milan notice the half- 
concealed cathedral doorway leading 
to the remains of the baptistry where a 
naked Augustine was immersed by St. 
Ambrose. In Annaba, Algeria, near the 
site of ancient Hippo, where Augustine 
served as priest and bishop, the occasion 
| is being largely ignored. But in other 











Augustine was an “absolute thinking 
machine,” says Father John Quinn of 
Pennsylvania's Villanova University. 
During his 35 years as bishop, he not only 
supervised a turbulent diocese but spent 
long hours judging disputes, preached dai- 
ly (500 sermons survive) and managed to 
write 100 treatises and hundreds of letters 
on doctrine. Five million of his words are 
indexed in computers at West Germany’s 
Wirzburg University. 

Those words affected almost every as- 
pect of the faith. Long before Calvin, Au- 
gustine championed predestination; be- 
fore Luther, he taught salvation by God's 
mysterious grace, not by good works. Au- 
gustine more than any other writer de- 


fined Roman Catholic teaching on the 
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Ambrose baptizing Augustine (Vatican gallery, 1Sth century) 
“The common father of our Christian civilization.” 





Trinity, conditions for waging a “just 
war” and the “original sin” of Adam and 
Eve that corrupts all humanity. With the 
latter teaching, complains French Philos- 
opher Jean Guitton, “he weighed down 
Christianity with his pessimism.” 

Much of Augustine’s energy as a bish- 
Op was spent resisting heretics and schis- 
matics, which led him to insist on the hi- 
erarchical church as the authoritative 
teacher and sole channel of salvation. 
Though this view later buttressed papal 
powers, Augustine defied Pope Zosimus 
when the Pontiff tolerated Pelagius, 
whose theology was so optimistic that hu- 
manity scarcely seemed to need a Saviour. 

Just before Augustine’s time, 
the Roman Empire had officially 
embraced Christianity. As a new | 
bishop, Augustine was still hop- 
ing to use reason to win over the 
maverick sects that were disrupt- 
ing Christendom. But by A.D. 
400 he was turning to the state 
to enforce doctrinal conformity. 
St. Jerome, the translator of the 
Latin Bible, wrote approvingly, 
“Catholics revere you and accept 
you as the second founder of the 
ancient faith, and—which is a 
mark of greater fame—all the 
heretics hate you.” Indeed, one 
band of them almost managed to 
assassinate the troublesome bish- 
op. Augustine’s reliance on the 
state began a millennium of alli- 
ances between cross and crown, 
Officially repudiated by Catholi- 
cism only in 1965. 

Dismissing arid philosophers 
as “cold fish,” Augustine was a 
passionate writer. This is espe- 
cially evident in The Confessions, 
one of the masterpieces of an- 
cient literature. The book is not 
only a pioneering autobiography 
but the forerunner of modern 
psychology and existentialism. It 
contains piercing self-examina- 
tion of the soul (“You have made 
us for Yourself, and our hearts 
are restless until they find peace 
in You’) and of the mind (“I can- 
not totally grasp all that I am”). Indeed, 
Massachusetts Theologian Brian Daley 
credits him with being the “discoverer of 
the person.” 

Augustine began work on The City of 
God, said to be the first philosophy of his- 
tory ever written, in response to the sack- 
ing of Rome by the Visigoths in A.D. 410. 
By the time other barbarians, the Van- 
dals, had vanquished Hippo in A.D. 430, 
its august bishop was already dead at | 
age 75. The hordes destroyed the city 
but preserved Augustine’s library of writ- 
ings. It was as if they sensed that the 
West might need to rely on his words for 
sustenance as the ancient world died 
away. —By Richard N. Ostling. Reported by 
Daniela Simpson/Rome, with other bureaus 
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From the United States you can call just about 
anywhere in the world through the vast, reliable 
AT&T Long Distance Network. 

So, whether you're doing business near the corn 
fields of Kansas or the rocky coast of Maine, the 
AT&T Long Distance Network is virtually as close 
as the nearest phone. 

And, you can always count on the nationwide 
AT&T Long Distance Network's quality service. 
Providing you with full service AT&T long distance 
operators ready to help place calls or give credit for 
misdialed long distance numbers. 

And, whether you're traveling around the coun- 
try or to many foreign locations, it’s reassuring to 
know you have the AT&T Card. 

Use the AT&T Card to plug into the AT&T 
Long Distance Network. To order your AT&T Card 
today, simply dial 


1 800 CALL ATT, Ext. 231. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


